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PREFACE 


In this Series I have tried to embody the experience of 
a teacher and of an examiner. This experience has 
led me to several conclusions, whicli will, I believe, 
be confirmed by most jiractical teachers who are in- 
terested in Geography as a subject of real educational 
value : — 

1. That maps in text-books cannot generally be used directly 

with the text, as it is impracticable to have the book 
open in more than one place at a time ; but that their 
presence in the book has led to a regrettable neglect 
of the Atlas. 

2 . That an excessive variety of type and other mechanical 

devices for classification confuse the average pupil. 

3. That most text-hooks contain much which would be 

better learned from the Atlas, or which is only an 
unnecessary tax on the memory. 

Consequently, this Scries contains no maps and 
little variety of type ; and 1 have intentionally avoided 
mentioning, e.^,, exact heights, distances or sizes, small 
industries, and unimportant places. Wherever any 
definite comparisons are made, especially in Lesson 15, 
they are; intended only for reference. 


L W. L 
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NOTE 


At the suggestion of Mr. George Lawson, of Waid 
Academy, Anstruther, a large embossed map of the 
World (on GalFs Stereogra])hic Cylindrical Projection) 
has been placed on the back cover of the volumes in 
this Series, to enable a class to take a pencil “ rub ” of 
any area or areas for the pur])ose of illustrating topics 
— of distribution — as they arise in the course of a 
lesson. 
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Lesson 1— Introductory 

1. North America is much the most important area 
of the New World, owing to its size, its natural wealth, 
and the number and character of its inhabitants. 

(1) It is more than twice as large as Europe, and nearly half 

as large as Asia. 

(2) Its natural wealth, both vegetable and mineraJ, is simply 

enormous. 

(3) It has a population of about 90,000,000, more than two- 

thirds of which consists of the mixed race of industrious 
and ingenious “White” men who inhabit the United 
States and Canada. 

2. Like the sister continent of South America, it takes 
its name from Amerigo Vespucci, though he had nothing 
to do with its original discovery or its development. 

(1) It seems to have been known to the old Greeks and 

Romans under the name of Atlantis, which Plato 
describes as an “ island larger than Africa” 

(2) About the year 1000 a.d. Norwegians from Iceland, under 

Eric the Red and his son Leif, settled in Greenland and 
along the New England coast, and for at least a century 
the settlement was so successful that tithes were even 
sent from time to time to the popes of Rome. 

(3) Por its rediscovery we owe most to Columbus, — after 

whom the town of Colon (Aspinwall) is called — John 
Cabot, and Cortez ; and for its development we owe 
most to the French missionaries and the Puritan 
refugees of New England. 

1 
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SUKEOUNDINGS 

Lesson 2— General Surroundings 

1. North America is surrounded by sea everywhere 
except in the extreme south, where there is a land 
boundary of a few miles across the isthmus of Panama ; 
and this abundance of sea ought to affect its climate, 
its commerce, and its defence. 

(1) It ought to make the climate more moist, and therefore 

more even, than it would otherwise be ; hut much will 
depend on the character of the sea, the direction of the 
prevailing winds, and the size and position of the 
mountains. 

iV. j?. — Frozen sea may be regarded as land. 

(2) It ought to tempt the inhabitants into various sea 

industries, fishing, such as lead on to ocean traffic. 

(3) It ought to protect them from the wars and the pestilences 

of other continents, though it may isolate them politi- 
cally. 

% The land boundary is so very small, and so much 
detached from the general mass of the continent, that it 
can be practically ignored, — even commercially, in view 
of the probable completion of a ship>canal across it 

(ij Nearly the whole of South America is to the east of 
longitude 80* W., while nearly the whole of North 
America is to the west of it. 

(H) The rival routes for the canal were from Qreytown to 
Brito, and from Colon to Panama. The latter has 
been chosen because it is much the shorter (about 45 
- miles) ; it involves a vile climate and an elevation of 
nearly 300 feet, but the difficulties of controlling the 
sudden floods on the Chagres and of making the area 
healthy seem to have been conquered most successfully. 
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^ Tlie Nicaragua route is four times as long, but its 
highest elevation is only 160 feet ; it has a naturally 
better climate, and there are at least 120 miles of 
waterway already provided by Lake Nicaragua and 
y the San Juan River. 

(4) Both routes would save about 6000 miles of sea between 
London and San Francisco, and 9000 miles between 
New York and San Francisco ; but neither of them has 
good ocean harbours, and neither of them is free from 
grave dangers from earthquakes — the Nicaraguan being 
the worse. For instance, the whole town of San 
Salvador has been repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes. 

3. North America has more coast in proportion to 
its size than any other continent except Europe. 

(1) For instance, it is not half the size of Asia, but it has 
two-thirds as much coast 

4. The cause of this is the number of large openings, 
especially in the north-east, which break up the coast 
into a succession of peninsulas — Yucatan, Florida, 
Nova Scotia, Labrador, Melville, Alaska, and California. 

(1) Of course, the north coast is more or less useless because 

of the cold. 

(2) The west coast is much steeper and much less indented, 

and has much deeper shore-water, than the east coast 
It is also the warmer, as the cold Labrador current 
runs between the Qulf Stream and the east coast 

6. The results of it are : — 

(1) The interior of the continent, at all events towards the 

east, is within easy reach of the commercial — if not of 
the climatic — advantages of the sea. For instance, 
wheat has been shipped direct to Liverpool from 
Duluth, which is a fresh-water port — ^like Chicago— 
2000 miles from the ocean, 

(2) There are numerous harbours, some of which are very 

large and very safe, and this makes transport of goods 
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easy and^ cheap. From Labrador to the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, and from Alaska to the mouth of the 
Columbia, the supply of good harbours is quite 
extraordinary. 

(3) On the Pacific coast south of the Columbia River, 

harbours are very few and — with the exception of San 
Francisco — ^very poor ; but that part of the coast is 
backed — except in California — by a region of very little 
commercial value, where good harbours would be 
practically wasted. 

(4) The harbours on the Atlantic coast south of the Chesa- 

peake were not naturally very good, but they have been 
immensely improved by dredging and building, and the 
extreme fertility of the region has amply repaid the 
outlay. 


Lesson 3— Islands 

1, The islands fall into three groups — Arctic, 
Atlantic, and Pacific, 

(1) The Arctic archipelago has much the largest total area, 

and includes Greenland, which is the largest island in 
the world, being eight or nine times as large aa Great 
Britain. 

(2) The Atlantic island.^ are much the most important, and 

are distributed in two large groups — the Canadian and 
the West Indian ; and in two small groups — the 
Bermudas and the Bahamas. 

2. The Arctic islands have bays admirably adapted 
for harbours, soil of great natural fertility, and 
abundance of minerals ; but at present they are 
rendered useless for practical purposes by ice. 

(1) They have been the scene of heroic efforts to discover a 

“ north-west passage " to Asia. 

(2) None of them, except Greenland, are mountainous. 

K.B . — Amongst Peary's unsuccessful predecessors were Parry, who 
reached about 81i“ N., Markham (beyond 83® N.), and Nansen (beyond 

86® N.). 
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3. Besides the groups of islands mentioned above, 
the Atlantic coast is fringed throughout almost its 
entire length with small islands and banks — to such 
an extent that in many places there is practically a 
double coast-line. 

(1) This fringe of islands is practically a line of sand-dunes 

caused by the Atlantic waves breaking in shallow 
water, and in the lagoons thus formed there is naviga- 
tion for small boats almost the whole way from the 
mouth of the Hudson to that of the Rio Grande. 

(2) Off the coast of Florida the lagoons are enclosed by coral 

reefs instead of sand-dunes, as the strong current of 
the warm Gulf Stream is extremely favourable to coral 
growth. Indeed, the growth has been so great as to 
seriously interfere with the course of the Gulf Stream 
itself. 

(3) Off Newfoundland the sand-banks are fed by the melting of 

icebergs brought down by the cold Labrador current into 
the Gulf Stream, and the consequent precipitation — over 
a submarine plateau — of the soil that all icebergs carry 
with them from the land on which they were built up. 

4. The West Indies are the summits of submarine 
mountains which originally connected North and South 
America, and they are ranged in two lines. 

(1) The inner line is still high enough out of the water to 

look mountainous, and is largely of volcauic origin. 

(2) The outer line has sunk very low, and has been brought 

to the surface of the water by coral formation. 

6. The islands off the northern half of the Pacific 
coast are mainly characteristic of the fiord system, 
which stretches along the whole coast of British 
Columbia. 

(1) As in Norway, they keep the in-shore water very calm, 

and are famous for salmon-fishing. 

(2) The islands off the coast of Alaska are mainly volcanic. 
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Lesson 4— Inland Seas 

1. The Caribbean Sea is rather larger than the 
Mediterranean, and played a very important part in 
the early days of colonisation. , 

(1) It is closely shut in by the curved ridge on which the 

West Indies stand. 

(2) The barrier of the islands made the sea a natural marine 

fortress for the Spaniards, from which they were ejected 
only with great difficulty. 

(3) The best passages through the barrier are the Mona, 

between Haiti and Puerto Eico, and the Windward, 
between Haiti and Cuba. Jamaica commands the 
latter. 

2. The Gulf of Mexico is about three-quarters of 
the size of the Caribbean Sea, and is more distinctly 
landlocked. 

(1) It communicates with the Caribbean Sea by the Yucatan 

Channel, and with the Atlantic by the Strait of 
Florida, 

(2) There is a large area of shallow water, partly due to the 

encroachment of coral formation, on both sides of the 
entrance to the gulf, but navigation is safe and easy 
except during the “ Nortes ” gales in winter. 

(3) The main importance of the gulf is that it is the reservoir 

for the warm water which is driven westward across 
the tropics by the Trade winds, and which eventually 
issues from the reservoir as the “Gulf” Stream. 

3. Hudson Bay is about twice the size of the 
Black Sea, and reaches as far south as the latitude of 
London; but the entrance to it from the Hudson Strait 
is in the latitude of Beikjavik. 

(1) This north end of the Hudson Strait is completely ice- 
bound for more than half the year, but steamers 
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specially built for the ice could keep up continuous 
traffic for at least four months in the year^ including 
fully one month after harvest 

(2) The surrounding country is so low and level that it 

affords great facilities for railway construction inlami 
to Lake Winnipeg. York Factory is already being 
connected thus with Winnipeg, and the line will be 
continued to Fort Churchill 

(3) Oving to the shape of the earth in such a high latitude, 

^oth these ports are nearer to Liverpool than Montreal 
ii, though the latter is at least 20 farther east ; and 
liverpool is 1000 miles nearer to Winnipeg and 2000 
itdles nearer to Yokohama via them than via New 
Y)rk. 

(4) The rivers, especially the Churchill and the Nelson, 

mght be canalised ; but at present they are too shallow 
even for continuous canoe traffic, owing to the exces- 
8i\e evaporation off the central lakes, from which they 
dnw their waters. 

(5) The bay has a very beneficial effect on the climate to 

the south of it 

4. The Great Lakes may be looked upon as a huge 
inland sea 

(1) They have a total area nearly half the size of the 

Mditerranean, and are all connected with one another 
by the St Lawrence system and ship-canals. 

(2) Lake Superior is about the size of Ireland, and Lake 

Hiron and Lake Michigan are not very much less ; 
La:e Ontario is about the size of Wales, and Lake 
Err is half as large again. 

(3) The rade on them is enormous, but they are subject to 

deise fogs and terrible snowstorms, Cf. p. 21. 

(4) The lifference between the level of Lake Superior and 

th^ of Lake Erie is only 30 feet, and there is no 
diference between the level of Lake Huron and that 
of Lake Michigan ; but there is a difference of over 
80( feet between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, half of 
wHch is accounted for by Niagara. 
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(6) There ia a complete series of canals on the Canadian side, 
the Welland going round Niagara ; the only canal on 
the United States side is the Sault St, Mary, vhich 
joins Lake Huron to Lake Superior. 

llie interaalional boundary runs up the middle of all the 
lakes except Michigan, which ia entirely in the United States. 

5. As the sea ia the source ot all rain, these great 
inland seas ought to supply abundance of rain to the 
centre of the continent. 

(1) The winds, however, do not blow regularly inland. Cf. 

p. 25. 

(2) When the cold heavy air of winter sinks iown over 

the Great Central Plain, the warm light air cannot 
penetrate inland with its burden of rain. 

(3) Along the shore even of the Great Lakes, hovever, there 

is sufficient moisture to encourage a dens* growth of 
timber, >vhich supplies the material for tie hundreds 
of trucks and millions of flour-barrels used in the huge 
grain trade of the prairies. Cf. p. 29. 
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SURFACE 

Lesson 6— General Surface 

1. The mass of iforth America consists of a huge 
plain shut in by highlands on both the east and 
the west. 

(1) The most important feature of the western highlands is 

the range of the Rocky Mountains, which have a very 
gradual slope inland, and a steep slope to the sea. 

(2) The most important feature of the eastern highlands is 

the range of the Appalachian Mountains, which also 
have a gradual slope inland and a steep one to the sea. 

(3) The Appalachians are not half the length or the breadth 

or the height of the Rockies, but both systems run 
north and south — ^not, like the systems of the Old 
World, east and west. 

(4) The fact that both systems run north and south, causes 

them to form a very marked barrier to any Trade or 
Anti-Trade winds blowing inland off the Atlantic or 
the Pacific. Of. pp. 12, 22. 

(6) The fact that both systems have a very gradual slope 
inland and a much steeper slope seaward, causes the 
rivers of the Great Central Plain to be much longer 
and more useful for navigation than the rivers of the 
coast regions. 

2. The Great Central Plain is divided into two 
parts by a ridge which runs across it from east to west 
in the latitude of Lake Superior. 

(1) The northern edge of this ridge is called the Height of 

Land ; it extends on for a long way parallel to the 
north bank of the St Lawrence, and the plain slopes 
down from it to the Arctic Ocean and Hudson Bay. 

(2) The southern edge is called the Great Divide ; it extendi 
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on along the south bank of the St Lawrence, and the 
plain slopes down from it to the Gulf of Mexico, 

(3) At the highest point the ridge is not higher than Dart- 
moor or the Pentland Hills, and therefore presents little 
or no barrier to the passage of winds noithward or 
southward ; but it is the watershed of the Mississippi, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Red River. 

3. In both systems of highlands there are large 
areas of plateau, but those in the west are much more 
important than those in the east. 

(1) The Lauren tian plateau consists mainly of the barren 

peninsula of Labrador, and has been “weathered” down 
in the course of ages to a (j[uite insignificant height. 
It is probably the oldest piece of land in America. 

(2) The Great Western plateau lies between the Rocky 

Mountains and the series of ranges that skirt the Pacific 
coast from the north of British Columbia to the Gulf 
of California. 

(3) The Mexican plateau is similarly wedged in between 

the Rocky Mountains and the coast range of the 
Sierra Madre. 

4, The Great Central Plain consists mainly of 
“plain*’ and “prairie,” hut it merges in the barren 
tundra of the extreme north and in the Mississippi 
swamps of the extreme south. Cf. p. 27. 

(1) The prairies are practically the area enclosed and 

watered by the Saskatchewan, the Red River, the 
upper Mississippi, and the Missouri, i.e. roughly, 
from Edmonton and Winnipeg to St. Louis and 
Chicago. 

(2) They are huge natural meadows on which the rainfall is 

too small, and fires are too frequent, for forest growth, 
though trees grow well on them when protected 
from fire. 

(3) The plains lie between the prairies and the Rocky 

Mountains, and are higher, drier, and less fertile than 
the prairiea 
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6. Between the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Atlantic there is a strip of low plain which is politi- 
cally very important, as it contains all the diverse 
interests represented by such cities as Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. 

(1) It is about 900* miles long from north to south, and — 

except for the break marked by Long Island — it is on 
the average about 200 miles wide. 

(2) The steepness of the Appalachians on the Atlantic side, 

the low level of the plain itself, and the heavy rainfall 
oif the Gulf Stream, cause large areas of it to be very 
marshy. 


Lesson 6— Mountains 

1, There are three distinct mountain systems in 
North America — the Cordilleran, the Appalachian or 
Alleghany, and the Laurentian. 

(1) 'Fhe Laurentian is the only one that runs — like the 
mountains of the Old World — from east to west, and 
it was probably of great climatic importance in past 
ages ; but it has been so much weathered away that 
it is now quite unimportant, being in most places no 
higher than the Sidlaw or the Cotswold Hills. 

2. The Cordilleran system runs from Alaska to the 
isthmus of Panama, where — after a break of about 
100 miles — it is resumed in the Andes. 

(1) It consists of several parallel ranges, separated by a 

plateau with an average elevation of one mile above 
sea-level, i.e. higher than Ben Nevis. 

(2) The width of the whole system varies from about 400 

miles at each end to about 1000 miles in the centre, 
i.e, in the latitude of the Great Basin and of the great 
outward curve of the Pacific coast 

(3) While the greatest width is therefore in U.SA. 
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territory, the highest points and the only active 
volcanoes are at the two ends, e.g. Mount Logan and 
Mount Elias in the north, and the Peak of Orizaba 
and Mount Popocatepetl in the south. Mount Logan 
is six times as high as Scaw Fell or Ben Lomond. 

(4) The most important range in the system is that of the 
Rocky Mountains, which run along the eastern edge 
from Alaska to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

(6) The most important of the western or coast ranges, 
which form a more or less continuous series under 
various names, are the Sea Alps, the Cascade Moun> 
tains, the Sierra Nevada, and the Sierra Madre. 

3. The Eocky Mountains proper separate the 
Great Central Plain from the Great Western Plateau, 
thus forming the main water-parting of the continent. 

(1) The best- known Canadian peaks are Mount Brown 

and Mount Hooker, which are about three times the 
height of Scaw F ell or Ben Lomond ; and the famous 
Wapta or “ Kicking-Horse Pass, which is just below 
Mount Hooker, is a mile above sea-level 

(2) The chief U.S.A. peaks are those of Mount Lincoln 

rnd Mount Harvard, which are more than three times 
the height of Ben Nevis. 

(3) The Wapta Pass is the route used by the main line of 

Canadian Pacific Railway; but the Crow’s Nest Pass 
— on the southern “mineral” branch line — ^is about 
1000 feet lower than the Wapta ; and the Yellowhead 
Pass, on the Grand Trunk Pacific, is 600 feet lower 
still. Even the Wapta route has a lower summit and 
a shorter climb than any of the U.S.A. lines. 

4. The coast ranges are continuous except for the 
gaps by which the great plateau rivers — the Fraser, 
Columbia, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Colorado — 
reach the sea. 

(1) The great height and the direction of these ranges cause 
them to present a very complete barrier to west winds 
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off the Pacific, which would otherwise carry their 
precious burden of rain far inland. Thus, the Great 
Basin is partially a desert. 

(2) Mounts McKinley, Logan, EHas, and Fairweather are 

in the Sea Alps, and the Peak of Orizaba and Mount 
Popocatepetl are in the Sierra Madre. Mount Fair- 
weather, the smallest of the five, is five times as high 
as Scaw Fell or Ben Lomond. 

(3) The “Great Basin’’ is a huge area of inland drainage 

shut in by a double range of mountains on each side — 
the Coast Eange and the Sierra Nevada on the west, 
and the Kocky Mountains and the Wahsatch on the 
east ; and, as all surplus water has to be got rid of by 
evaporation, what is left behind becomes very saline, 
as in the Great Salt Lake. 

6. The Appalachian system consists of the three 
parallel ranges of the Alleghany Mountains and the 
detached Catskill,** ** White,” Green,” and Adiron- 
dack ” groups. 

(1) The name “Appalachian” really belongs to the valley 

between the two main Alleghany ranges — the AUeg- 
hanies proper and the Blue Eidge. 

(2) The highest peak. Black Dome, is about twice as high 

as Scaw Fell or Ben Lomond. 

(3) The broken character of the system in the north-east 

has given great facilities for railway construction 
inland from the Atlantic coast. Cf. p. 16 (6). 


Lesson 7— Rivers (1) 

1. The Eocky Mountains form the great water- 
parting of the continent, but the Appalachians also 
have an important, though much smaller, river system, 

(1) As both these watersheds are outside the tropics, they 
must be dependent for their regular supplies of rain 
and snow on south-west Anti-Trade winds ; but, owing 
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to the great difference in height and in distance from 
the sea, the snow on the Appalachians will melt five oi 
six months sooner than that on the Rockies. Cf. p. 16. 

(2) Owing to the height of the coast mountains and the 

breadth of the Great Western Plateau, however, the 
south-west winds from the Pacific become so dry 
before they reach the Rockies that the rainfall even on 
the highest peaks is very small, and there are almost 
no glaciers. 

(3) Moreover, there are no regular winds blowing inland olT 

the Atlantic ; and the Appalachians are not high 
enough to store the moisture that does reach them 
regularly from the Gulf of Mexico, in the form of 
glaciers at all. 

2. The position and the direction of each watershed 
further affect the character of the rivers. 

(1) Those which flow westward from the Rockies are true 

“plateau” rivers, flowing through deep canons and 
being of very great length compared with their volume. 

(2) The rivera of the Great Central Plain, on the other hand, 

have their beds sometimes raised by alluvium even 
above the level of the surrounding country ; and they 
drain, water, and provide transport for a huge area of 
plain. 

(3) The rivers of the Atlantic Plain, like those of the Central 

Plain, flow through very low and level country, and 
are very useful ; but^ like those of the Pacific slope, 
they are comparatively short, and vary little in volume. 

3. When examined more in detail, the Appalachian 
rivers are seen to have special advantages and dis> 
advantages of their own. 

(1) They have a more uniform climate throughout their course 

than either the Central or the Pacific system. 

(2) They are situated very conveniently for trade with 

Europe, and have important harbours at the mouths, 
e,g. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
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(3) They drain from forest-clad hills or reservoirs of glacial 

diift-sand, which guarantee a more or less uniform 
volume. 

( 4 ) The most important of them, e.g. the Hudson, Connecticut, 

Delaware, and Susquehanna, run practically north and 
south, not east and west, i,e, not directly inland. 

(5) As this north and south drainage is rather against the 

general slope of the country, the rivers are often either 
too rapid for easy navigation, or broken by cataracts like 
that at Troy. This mainly accounts for the large 
amount of water-power in New England. 

4. The rivers of the Great Central Plain also have 
special advantages of their own. 

(1) Owing to the huge extent of plain, many of them are 

navigable for extraordinary distances. For instance, 
the Yukon is navigable for 1000 out of a total length 
of 1460 miles, the Mackenzie for 2000 out of 2600, 
the St. Lawrence for 2000 out of 2100, and the 
Missouri for 2600 out of 2900. 

(2) Except in the extreme north-west, all of them drain more 

or less directly towards the European markets. 

(3) The two main waterways of the St Lawrence and the 

Mississippi have their head-waters within a few miles 
of each other, while their mouths are 8000 miles 
apart So, too, the two main tributaries of the 
Mississippi — the Missouri and the Ohio — have their 
mouths near each other, while their head-waters are 
2000 miles apart 

5. There are, however, several drawbacks to this 
Central system. 

(1) The southern rivers vary greatly in volume, the usual 

variation of the Missouri at Jefferson being about 
86 feet, that of the Arkansas at Little Rock being 
about 45 feet, and that of the Mississippi at Cairo or 
the Ohio at Louisville being about 50 feet 

(2) The northern rivers are all ice-bound for at least four 

months in the year. 
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(3) One of the longest and the most level — the Mackenzie--^ 
empties into a practically useless sea ; and the Churchill 
and the Nelson, which are the nearest to Europe, empty 
into one that is partially useless. The latter are also 
terribly spoilt by shallows. 

N.R.— The variation on the lower Mississippi is smaU, mainly 
because the Ohio and other tributaries from*the low Appalachians are 
flooded (with the melted snow) at the end of winter, while the Missouri 
and other tributaries from the much higher Rockies are not flooded 
till the middle of summer. Of. p. 14 . 

6. Owing to the small rainfall and the steep slope, 
the plateau rivers plough such deep canons that they 
are almost useless for any purpose. Their scenery is, 
however, magnificent; and outside the canons, even 
when they are unfit for navigation, they may still be 
useful — 

(1) Eor irrigation, as in California ; 

(2) For mechanical power, as in British Columbia ; 

(3) For timber floating, as in Oregon. 


Lesson 8— Rivers (2) 

1. The four longest rivers of North America are 
the Mississippi-Missouri, which is about twenJty times 
as long as the Thames; the St. Lawrence, which is 
just half the length of its sister river; and the 
Mackenzie and the Eio Grande, which are respectively 
rather longer and rather shorter than the St. Lawrence. 

( 1 ) The main importance of the Rio Qrande, however, is 

only that it makes a convenient political boundary 
between Texas and Mexico, is. between ** English” 
and “ Latin ” America. 

(2) The Mackenzie drains a huge area, carrying off the 

surplus water of the Great Slave, Great Bear, and 
Athabasca lakes, but it does almost more harm than 
good. 
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(3) The reaflon for thia is that throughout its lower course 
it is ice-bound for three-quarters of the year, while 
wheat can be ripened in its upper basin ; and tlie 
melted snow from the latter, being checked by the 
ice in the former, floods the whole country for miles, 
eventually converting it into one enormous frozen 
marsh. * 

2. The four most impbt|ant rivers, however, are the 
Mississippi, St, Lawrence^ Ohio, and Hudson. 

(1) The Nelson-Saskatchewan will become very important, 
especially with the development of traffic via the 
Hudson Bay. 

3. The Mississippi has the most important basin in 
the New World, draining an area nearly half as large 
as Europe ; and it is the most important basin in the 
whole world that is entirely in temperate latitudes. 

(1) Unlike the Hoangho and the Yang-tae-kiang, it drains 

from north to south, not from west to cast ; and this 
gives it a much greater variety of climate, with the 
accompanying variation of products. 

(2) It has a similar advantage over the Ajuazon, and also 

has a much healthier climate and large accessible 
supplies of coal and iron — ie. fuel and nnachinery. 

(3) Like the Volga, the Mississippi itself rises at a very low 

elevation, and therefore its pace is not great, in spite 
of the Missouri and its other mountain-born tributaries ; 
the average fall from its very source on the Height of 
Land to the Gulf of Mexico is not more than 6 inches 
per mile, and south of the Falls of St. Anthony it is 
much less. 

(4) As the river-system is entirely destitute of lakes, however, 

an enormous amount of alluvium is brought down to 
the mouth, and the tide there is not strong enough to 
keep the waterway clear. The mud discolours the sea 
for 16 or 16 miles out, but a quantity is also deposited, 
especially by the Arkansas tributary, in the bed of the 
river. This raises it above the level of the surrounding 
2 
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country, so that the banks have to be protected by 
artificial “ levies.’’ 

(6) The Arkansas, like the Missouri, rises at a height of more 
than 12,000 feet on the west, x.e. the windward, side 
of the Rocky Mountains proper. 

4. The Missouri is to the Mississippi what the Inn 
is to the Danube, and what the Jumna is to the Ganges 
— a tributary longer than the main stream. 

(1) The distance from St TiOuis up to the source of the 

Missouri is nearly 8000 miles, while that up to the 
source of the Mississippi is not 1600 miles. 

(2) The river can be navigated right up to the foot of the 

Rockies, the head of navigation above Fort Benton 
being about 4000 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 

(3) So much of the original volume is lost, however, by 

evaporation and owing to the porous character of the 
soil, that the Missouri contributes very little more than 
the Mississippi does to the joint river at St. Louia 

6. The Ohio is in some ways the most important 
part of the Mississippi basin, although it is only one- 
third the size of the Missouri 

(1) It has much the heaviest rainfall and the richest mineral 

wealtL 

(2) It is navigable — except for the Louisville rapids, which 

are avoided by a canal — ^for its entire length, i.e. up the 
confluence of the Alleghany and the Monongahela. 

(3) The Alleghany, again, is navigable from Pittsburg 

almost up to its source, and is connected by canal 
witli Lake Erie and the St. Lawrence basin generally. 

6. The Hudson is not nearly even half as long as 
the Ohio, and is frozen in winter, but it is a very 
important international route. 

(1) It is navigable for about 160 miles — up to Albany, and 
its valley has given very great facilities for railway 
construction. 
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(2) It connects New York via the Erie lake and canal with 

the grain and pasture areas of the Great Central Plain, 
and via the Champlain* lake and canal system with the 
harbour of Montreal. 

(3) It is so beautiful that it is called the American Rhine/’ 

and it supplies New York with a rich annual harvest 
of magnificent ida 

7. The St. Lawrence rises, like the Mississippi, at 
a very low elevation on the Height of Land, where it 
receives the first of its many names, St. Louis ; and 
its average fall per mile for 2000 miles — deducting 
the 300 feet of the Niagara Falls and rapids — is 
practically imperceptible. 

(1) The coldness of the l^abrador current, the presence of so 

much land round the estuary, the absence of mountains 
to keep off the Arctic winds, the freshness of the water, 
and the high latitude, all combine to make it ice-bound 
for four months every year. 

(2) Even when it is open, the navigation is not very good : 

two of the tliree entrances to the estuary, the Gut of 
Canso and Belle Isle Strait, are very narrow; the 
meeting of the Gulf Stream with the Labrador current 
causes dense and frequent fogs ; and the need for ship- 
canals is obvious. 

(3) But the river comes through so many lakes that its waters 

are too pure to deposit any bar or delta, and t})e 
importance of these lakes for commerce is literally 
enormous. Ocean vessels can ply for 1000 miles up 
the waterway — to Montreal, and lake vessels can ply 
for another 1000 miles — to Duluth. 

— Montreal is soo miles nearer to Liverpool than New 

York is. 
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CLIMATE 

Lesson 0~Climate (1) 

1. The size of North America is so greats, ^nd its 
surface is so varied, that there must be great variety 
of climate ; and the three main causes which determine 
the climate, are heat, moisture, and wind. 

(1) The moisture depends on the distance from large areas 

of water and the direction of the prevailing wind. 

(2) The heat depends on the latitude, the slope of the land, 

the height, and shelter. 

2. North America extends over more than 60° of 
latitude — from Cape Murchison to Golfo Dulce. 

(1) The Boothia peninsula is in the latitude of the North 

Cape, and Fort Churchill in that of Stockholm. 

(2) Costa Rica is in the latitude of Ceylon, and San Jos^ in 

that of Trichinopoli. 

3. The length of the day, of course, varies, like the 
actual heat of the sun’s rays, with the latitude. The 
difference between the longest and the shortest day in 
the year is practically imperceptible in the extreme 
south, while it is more than twelve hours in the extreme 
north. 

(1) At Port Nelson or Fort Churchill there are about 

eighteen hours of daylight at midsummer, and at 

Klondyke there ai-e about twenty hours, 

(2) This long duration of sunlight leaves very little time for 

radiation of heat, and makes it possible to ripen even 

wheat as far north as the valley of the Peace river. 

(3) Of course, the midwinter night is correspondingly long, 

but the snow helps to lessen the darkness and to keep 

the soil warm. 
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(4) The earth is so small and is moving so slowly in high 
latitudes that the land there passes very slowly from 
under the sun’s rays. For instance, a degree of 
latitude measures only about 84 miles at Klondyke, 
but nearly 60 miles at New Orleans. 

(6) Where there is the greatest dillerence in the length of 
the day, there are also usually the greatest extremes 
of summer and winter climate. The difference between 
the summer and the winter temperature is nearly 60* at 
Montreal, but only 10* at Havana. 

4. This extreme contrast between the seasons is, 
however, one main feature of the climate over practi- 
cally the entire continent 

(1) Owing to the absence of mountains across the country 

from east to west, there is no barrier between the 
Arctic cold and the Tropical heat ; and this makes the 
summers very warm even within the Arctic circle, 
while the winters are very cold even as far south as 
the latitude of Algiers. For instance, wine can be 
made in Canada from grapes ripened on the spot in 
the open air, while orange-trees are killed by frost in 
Florida. 

(2) This absence of mountains also causes the terrible 

“blizzards” of the U.S.A., end helps to make the 
navigation on the Great Lakes very dangerous — owing 
to the strong contrast between the warm water of the 
Mexican Gulf and the icy water of the lakes. 

The air over the latter under a cloudless sky is 
naturally very moist ; and thus warm dry winds from 
the south coming into this cool moist air cause dense 
fogs, while cold dzy winds from the north cause terrible 
snow-storma 

5. Another important feature in the climate is this 
extreme contrast between the coastal regions and the 
interior — which is not confined to the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 
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(1) As the mountaina run north and south parallel to the 

coast, they cut oif the moisture and the cool air which 
the Atlantic and the Pacific would otherwise send to 
the interior. 

(2) This also accounts both for the practical absence of 

glaciers in the Rocky Mountains proper of the U.S.A., 
and for the healthiness of the climate in spite of the 
great extremes. 

(3) Fortunately, the Gulf of Mexico is very warm, and the 

Anti-Trades carry warmth and moisture from it up 
the Mississippi valley and along the Atlantic plain. 


Lesson 10~-0limate (2) 

1. The word Climate means “ Slope,” and the slope 
has a very great effect on what we call climata" 

(1) The heat of the sun’s rays varies with the angle at 

which they fall upon the earth, a direct ray being 
warmer than an indirect one — because it is more 
concentrated, and because it passes through less 
atmosphere. 

(2) A garden that lies on the southward slope of a hill in 

North America, e,g. the vineyards and peach alleys of 
Hamilton, Ontw, is warmer than one that lies on the 
northward slope. 

2. Height itself affects temperature very much, 
whatever the . slope. 

(1) The peaks of Orizaba and Popocatepetl are covered with 

perpetual snow, though cacao and banana trees can 
grow wild at their base. 

(2) There are belts of vegetation up their sides, changing, 

with the height, from sugar plantations and vanilla 
gardens to fields of wheat and barley, from fields of 
wheat and barley to forests of deciduous trees, from 
deciduous trees to cone-bearing, and from cone-bearing 
trees to mountain grasses. 
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3. Mountain heights provide shelter for the valleys 
and plains below them. 

(1) The Rocky Mountains shelter very greatly all the region 

to the west of them from the cold Arctic winds, though 
they also bar the passage inland of the warm Pacific 
winds. 

(2) The orange-groves of Florida are sometimes severely 

injured by north wunds in winter, when those of 
Carolina are completely sheltered by the Alleghany 
llountains. 

(3) Soue of the hottest regions on the face of the earth Jire 

bttween the parallel ranges of the Great Western 
PUteau, the Death Valley and the Painted Desert 

N,B. — Thtse regions have, however, terribly cold winters ; in fact, 
they have the greatest extremes on the whole continent — owing to the 
height and to ^e excessive dryness of the plateau. 

4. Such extremes are impossible within the 
influence of <he ocean, for any large area of water has 
three great advantages. 

(1) It equalisis summer and winter temperature, 

(2) It checks »udden changes of temperature, 

(3) It supplies vapour for rain. 

5. As water becomes hot and cold more slowly 
than land, it hel^s to keep land warm in winter and 
cool in summer. 

(1) St. Louis is m\ch hotter in summer and colder in winter 

than Washington, which is in the same latitude. 

(2) Summer frosts are quite common and very dangerous 

among the wh<at- fields of Manitoba ; they are unknown 
in Vancouver aland, which is in the same latitude. 

(3) San Francisco ii cooler than New York in summer. 

Both are on tie sea, and New York is the farther 
north ; but the irevailing winds at San Francisco are 
“sea” winds, wiile at New York they are “land” 
winda 
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6. The sea is the source of all rain, and therefore 
the rainfall ought to increase with nearness to the 
sea 

(1) The average rainfall along tlie west coast from about San 

Francisco up to Alaska, and along the east coast from 
about Galveston up to Labrador, is always over 40 
inches ; in the interior of the continent it is alw'ays 
under 20 inches, and sometimes under 10. 

(2) The precise amount depends on the character of the 

winds and of the mountains or other ondensing 
medium. For instance, at Vancouver, which is just 
in the centre of the Anti-Trade region, the rainfall 
is about 60 inches ; at Winnipeg, which is in the 
same latitude about 1100 miles inland, it is 16. The 
result is that British Columbia is coverec with dense 
timber, while Manitoba is treeless, 

(3) As there are no mountains in the north-eas , to precipitate 

moisture in the form of rain, it is precifitated by the 
cold Arctic winds in the form of snow, and the snow- 
fall increases -with the moisture. At Winnipeg it is 
about 60 inches, while in the triangle shut in by the 
Great Lakes, the Hudson Bay, and the Gulf of St 
Lawrence it rises to 160. 

— 10 inches of 8now=:i inch of rain. 

7. The sea contains both cold aii<’ warm currents, 
which respectively decrease or increasi the evaporation, 
and which have other important effects on climate. 

(1) The cold Labrador current makes die north-east comer 

much colder, and gives it a less r ini all, than the north- 
west comer, which enjoys the fu i influence of the warm 
Japan Stream. For instance, Stka has the same winter 
temperature as New York, whch is 1200 miles farther 
south. 

(2) The Gulf Stream makes Disko 'toy, which is well within 

the Arctic circle, warmer in fin ter than the Hamilton 
Inlet, which is 1000 miles krther south, but chilled 
by the Labrador current. 
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(3) Where cold and warm currents meet, as off the New- 
foundland Banks, there are constant fogs. Of. the 
Great Lakes, p. 21. 

8. The amount of moisture carried inland depends, 
however, on the winds — north-east Trades in the 
Tropics, and south-west Anti-Trades outside the 
Tropics. 

(1) The north-east Trades deposit over 80 inches of rain 

every year along the Atlantic coast of Honduras and 
Nicaragua ; but, of course, there are no regular winds 
blowing to the “ tropical ” part of the Pacific slope. 

(2) The south-west Anti-Trades deposit over 60 inches 

along the Pacific coast of Oregon and Washington, 
where the mountains are so near the sea that they 
meet the wet winds at their wettest; but, of course, 
there are no regular winds blowing to the “ temperate ” 
part of the Atlantic coast. 

(3) Owing to the barrier of the Sierra Nevada, there is less 

than 10 inches a year in the Great Basin, and for similar 
reasons there is less than 20 inches over the whole of 
the prairie. 

9. This absence of moisture inland has many results. 

(1) It makes the climate very healthy, but causes great 

extremes. 

(2) It is very advantageous for flour-milling, but disadvan- 

tageous for spinning. The cotton-spinners of Lowell 
have to charge their mills with vapour artificially in 
order to compete with those of Manchester, but the 
millers of Minneajxilis can compete even with those of 
Buda-Pesth. 

(3) The wet side of the mountains produces timber, while the 

dry aide produces pasture ; the dry heat of the interior 
produces wheat, while the damp heat of the coast 
produces cotton, d the timber of British Columbia 
and Oregon, the pasture of Alberta and Wyoming, the 
wheat of Manitoba and Minnesota, and the cotton of 
Georgia and Carolina. 
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PEODUCTIONS 

Lesson 11~Ve£:etation (1) 

1. The vegetation of North America depends on 
soil and climate, and it may be roughly classified 
under five heads : — 

(1) The Arctic Region. 

(2) The Cordilleran Plateau. 

(3) The Central Plain. 

(4) The Temperate Coast Region. 

(6) The Tropical Coast Region (including the West Indies). 

2. The Arctic Eegion consists of “tundra," and 
produces only dwarf vegetation — stunted trees, mosses, 
etc. 

(1) It extends over almost a quarter of the continent. 

(2) The summer is hot enough, partly owing to the low 

level, but it is too short to develop properly the grains 
and roots which civilised man and his domestic animals 
need. 

(3) The length of the winter and the intensity of the cold 

cause the animals to grow additional fur ; and fur is, 
therefore, the main commercial product of the region, 
the vegetation being too stunted to have any commercial 
valua 

(4) The recent development of gold-mining along the Yukon 

has suggested the existence of considerable mineral 
wealth in all the north-west part of the region. 

(5) The climate and the conditions of life make it an admir- 

able resort for people in search of health or sport during 
the short, bright, warm summer. 

3. Like the Arctic Eegion, the Cordilleran Plateau 
is at present practically a desert; but the cause is 
drought, not cold. 
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(1) It extends over nearly one-fiftli of the continent. 

(2) Its mountain barriers cut it off from both the climatic and 

the commercial advantages of the sea, and its dryness 
and its height combined give it terrible extremes of 
climate ; but the very same causes give it pure air, 
constant sunshine, and convenient markets among the 
neighbouring mining centres of the Rockies. 

(3) In most places the soil is deep, and has produced so little 

vegetation of any kind that it has much fertility stored 
in it — waiting for water. 

(4) Irrigation could he provided for a considerable area by 

storing the rain that does fall in winter on the moun- 
tains, instead of allowing it to run to waste in the 
thirsty soil during the time that plants are not growing ; 
and wherever irrigation has been tried, the desert has 
literally blossomed as the rose. 

(5) The places where the rapid evaporation has caused the 

soil to be encrusted with salt, may be regarded as 
utterly useless. 

4. The Central Plain includes all the “ plains '' and 
“prairies,” i.e, from the Michigan peninsula to the 
Eockies, and from the southern Limit of the Tundra 
to the northern limit of the Gulf lowlands. Cf. p. 10. 

(1) The “plains” produce pasture, and the “prairies” 

produce grain, with timber round the lakes. Cf. p. 8. 

(2) These “plains” are a huge tract of rolling grass lands, 

stretching parallel to the Rockies from Alberta to 
Texas ; and on them the air is clear and bracing, the 
ground is firm and dry, the water-supply is sufficient, 
the gross is rich, and the price of land is very low. In 
fact, they form ideal pastures — for sheep on the higher, 
and for cattle on the lower levels. 

(3) The “ prairies ” lie to the east of the plains, and are 

lower, warmer, and richer. They are practically a 
continuous stretch of low and level land, far enough 
from the sea to be dry, but with enough vegetable 
matter in the soil to retain moisture ; they have been 
enriched for centuries with the ashes of prairie fires 
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and the bones and other refuse of beasts and birds, 
until their fertility is extraordinary j they have been 
in cultivation for very few years, especially in Canada ; 
and they have really remarkable facilities for transport 

(4) They have two disadvantages — they are subject to 

summer frosts and to floods. Both are mainly due to 
ihe absence of trees to check radiation at night, and the 
absence of mountains to exclude the cold Arctic winds ; 
and both can be greatly lessened by planting trees. 

The frosts can also be rendered harmless in the 
meantime by “ smudge-firing,'^ i.e. burning damp straw 
(which is of no value in the grain districts) along the 
north side of the grain-fields on frosty nights. 

(5) The species of grain varies with the heat and the 

moisture. In the north, where the dryness and the 
extremes of climate are the greatest, it is wheat ; in the 
centre, where the extremes are less, and where the 
Mississippi valley has an exceptionally good water- 
supply, it is maize ; and in the south, where the 
climate varies least, and where the surface is a swamp, 
it is rice. 


Lesson 12— Ve£:etation (2) 

1. The “Temperate” Coast Region extends from 
the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande in the east, and 
from Alaska to Lower California in the west. 

(1) Both divisions consist of a low coastal plain backed by 

mountains ; but the plain is very much wider, and 
the mountains are much lower, in the east than in 
the west. 

(2) Both have a more even climate, a less fertile soil, and a 

greater variety of crops than the Central Plain has j 
and the west has a rather milder climate and a rather 
richer soil than the east. 

(3) The great distinction between the two is that, owing to 

the direction of the regular winds and ocean currents, 
the rainfall increases from north to south in the east, 
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but from south to north in the west. South Califomie 
is a Bandy desert, while Florida is a sandy swamp. 

2. The Atlantic section may be roughly divided 
into three distinct areas : — 

(1) A forest area, from Chesapeake Bay up to the Laurentian 

Mountains. Cf. the name Pennriylvmicu 

(2) A fibre area, from Chesapeake Bay down to the Rio 

Grande — except for the intrusion of 

(3) The fruit area of Florida. 

3. The forest area is the sphere of the heaviest 
snowfall, on which the lumber ” trade largely depends. 

(1) The snow is the main cause of the forest growth ; it makes 

excellent temporary roads through the forest in winter, 
and when it melts in spring, it carries the ^Uogs’’ 
down to the saw-mills. Cf. p. 8. 

(2) The trees include both evergreens such as pine and 

spruce, and deciduous trees such as birch and maple ; 
and the chief “ lumber ” States at present are Quebec, 
Maine, and New Brunswick. 

(3) Both New England and Lower Canada owe much of 

their subsequent prosperity to the “ lumberers,” who 
cleared the land, made roads, and built bridges for the 
farmers who were destined to follow them. The 
cleared land was devoted to “ mixed ” farming. 

(4) The soil is not very fertile, having been deposited by 

glacial action, but for that very reason it does not wear 
out easily under constant tillage ; and the climate, being 
more even than farther inland, allows a greater variety 
of crops. For instance, the lowlands of Ontario 
produce cheese, while those of New York produce 
hops ; the peninsula of Nova Scotia produces apples, 
while the Delaware peninsula produces peaches. 

4. The fibre area commands the markets of the 
world for the best cotton and the best “ pipe ” and 

cigarette ” tobacco. 

(1) The tobacco is grown on the higher and more northerly 
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part, the Bonth-east corner of the Alleghany 
Mountains, the chief states being Kentucky and 
Virginia. 

(2) This area was never covered with glacier ; and, though 

the Kentucky limestone is still very fertile, the 
Virginian soU is growing so perceptibly poorer that 
Richmond has quite lost its pre-eminence in the 
tobacco trade --in favour of Louisville. 

(3) The cotton is grown on the lower and more southerly 

part, from South Carolina to Texas, but is of two 
kinds — “ sea-itilaiid ” or long-staple, and ** upland” or 
short-staple. 

( 4 ) The long-staple cotton is grown on the low islands off 

Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida, where the warm, 
damp air is so favourable to the plant that its product 
is the finest in the world, and is used for all the best 
French and Swiss muslins. 

(5) The short-staple cotton is much the more abundant, 

growing over all the low land in the south of the 
Mississippi basin ; but it is much the less valuable. 

6. Florida is a sandy swamp enjoying such ad- 
vantages in latitude and from the Gulf Stream that it 
is an ideal place for semi-tropical fruit. 1 4 ^ 74 "5 

(1) Even pine-apples grow to great perfection, but the chief 
crop is oranges. 

6. The Pacific section of this temperate coast may 
also be roughly divided into three areas. 

( 1 ) From CaHfomia northwards there is an area of timber 

and fruit, the pears being specially famous. Forests 
cover all the west, i,e, the wet, side of the Cascade 
Mountains ; and the influence of the Japan Stream and 
the Anti-Trades makes the range of temperature so 
little that some of the trees, e.g. the Douglas fir, grow 
to an enormous height — 300 feet 

( 2 ) In the centre there is a grain and fruit area. Between 

the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range there is a 
valley about 400 miles long and from 60 to 70 miles 
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wide. The northern half of it is splendidly watered 
by the Sacramento, and the southern half by the San 
Joaquin ; and the dry heat is particularly favourable 
to the production of wheat, wine, and wool. The 
sheep naturally occupy the highest, and the wheat 
occupies the lowest land ; and the vineyards cover the 
gentle slopes between the two. 

(3) In the south there is a practically useless strip — from 
S. Diego southward. It comes within the influence of 
the Trade winds, and therefore has no regular winds 
bringing rain to it. The heat of the tableland itself, 
however, is so great that it is the cause of a south-east 
monsoon, which brings the only considerable supplies 
of rain to the Pacific coast of Central America. 

7. The vegetation of the Tropical coasts and the 
West Indies is very varied and very prolific, both the 
heat and the rainfall being great. It includes — 

(1) Forests of mahogany, logwood, etc. 

(2) Fibres, such as tobacco, cotton, and various kinds of 

agave. 

(3) Coflfee, cacao, sugar, etc. 

under “West Indies.** 


Lesson 13— Minerals 

1. North America is very rich in minerals, 
especially in coal and iron and in the "precious 
metals.” 

(1) Coal and iron are the most important of all minerals, 

because they supply fuel and machinery. 

(2) Cold and silver come next, because they supply the 

great standard of value and medium of exchange. 

(3) The United States are extremely rich in all the four. 

2. The mineral wealth may be classified under 
two heads — minerals proper and metals, and the 
former may be subdivided into — 
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^1) Various kinds of fuel, e.g, coal, oil, gaa 
(2^ All other minerals, china-clay, silica, salt 
(3) The fuels bear the same kind of relation to the othei 
minerals that the precious metals do to the other 
metala 

3. The oountry is naturally divided into three 
great mineral fields, corresponding to the three 
great mountain systems. 

(1) The Appalachian field, which stretches from the Gulf of 

St Lawrence to Alabama, is specially rich in coal and 
iron. 

(2) The Cordilleran field, which stretches from the Yukon 

to Mexico, is specially rich in gold and silver. 

(3) The Laurentian field, which is thoroughly explored as 

yet only round Lake Superior, is specially rich in iron 
and copper. 

4. The coal is mainly confined to the United 
States and Canada, but in both countries it is found 
near to iron, to limestone (for "flux” in smelting), 
and to navigable water. This greatly increases its 
value, and lowers its price. 

(1) The States produce forty timei as much as Canada, 

though their coal area is only three times as large as 
the Canadiaa 

(2) The Canadian fields are rich, well distributed, and con- 

veniently situated ; but the beds have been so much 
disturbed by mountain-building in past ages that they 
are very difficult to work. 

(3) Except in the anthracite districts, the U.S.A. seams 

are more or less uniformly horizontal, above water 
level, and very thick ; the total output is three times 
that of Germany, and considerably greater than that 
even of the United Kingdom. 

5. The oil and gas are almost entirely confined to 
the United States, though a little oil is found in 
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Canada ; and Eussia, the second great exporter in the 
world, exports little more than half as much as the 
States. 

(1) The U.S.A. oil cornea mainly from the south shore of 

Lake Erie, i.e. the north-west of Pennsylvania, especi- 
ally from Bradford, and it is carried by pipes both 
down to the lake and to the Atlantic. 

(2) The Canadian oil comes mainly from the north shore of 

Lake Erie, i.e. the south-west of Ontario, especially 
from Petrolia. 

(3) The gas comes mainly from Pennsylvania, especially 

from round Pittsburg, and is extremely useful in the 
iron and glass industries. 

6. The irdn is found in each of the three great 
mineral fields. 

(1) The richest Laurentian deposits are in Michigan, where 

there is neither coal nor limestone ; but this is more 
than compensated by the facilities for transport on the 
Great Lakes, Port Marquette being the chief centre. 

(2) The Appalachian field extends more or less from Nova 

Scotia to Alabama, but the most useful deposits are 
along the Ohio in West Virginia and along Northum- 
berland Strait in Nova Scotia. 

(3) The Cordilleran deposits are most worked on and round 

Vancouver Island, where fuel and transport are very 
cheap, and near the Wapta and Crow’s Nest Passes 
(cf. p. 12). 

N.B . — The U.S.A. output is slightly larger than that of the 
United Kingdom, and twice that of Germany. 

*7. The Cordilleran system has hitherto almost 
monopolised the precious metals, and the output is 
so great that North America produces more gold than 
any other continent, and more silver than all the 
other continents put together. 

(1) The gold is found mainly in Colorado and California, and 
in British Columhia and along the Yukon. The two 
3 
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former are hampered by want of wood and of water, 
but have the better climate and the advantage of 
quicksilver near at hand ; the two latter are hampered 
by climate and difficulty of access, but have abundance 
of wood and of water. 

(2) The silver is found in very large quantities across the 

U.S.A. plateau from Nevada to Montana and Colorado, 
on the Mexican plateau, and in British Columbia. 

(3) The United States produce more gold than any other 

country except the Transvaal, and more quicksilver 
than all the rest of the world, Spain coming second. 
The Californian mines take their name of New 
Almaden from the old Spanish mines at Almaden. 

8. The copper is found both in the Cordilleran and 
in the Laurentian systems, and the output is greater 
than that of any other continent, Europe coming 
second. 

(1) The Cordilleran deposits are richest in Montana and 

Arizona, t.e. the east and west slopes of the Rockies. 

(2) The Laurentian are richest in Michigan and Ontario, ie. 

the south and north shores of Lake Superior. 

(3) The United States produce more copper than any other 

country in the world. 

9. The United States also produce more lead than 
any other country in the world, though Spain held 
the pre-eminence till quite recently. 

(1) The output comes mainly from Colorado, though several 
other Cordilleran States contribute largely. Cf. Spain. 

AT.S.— The amount and the variety of minerals in the United 
States are accounted for by the size of the country and by the very 
varied age and character or the mountains. 


Lesson l4^Fauna 

1. North America has not furnished any really 
valuable animal for the use of dvilised man, but ail 
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the most useful animals have been domesticated in 
the country with complete success. 

(1) Amongst the natire quadrupeds are the bison — wrongly 

called a buffalo — and the grizzly bear. 

(2) Amongst the natire birds are the turkey and the 

humming-bird. 

(3) Amongst the native fishes are the king-crab and the 

tarpon 

2. The most important fauna of the continent may 
be classified under three heads : — 

(1) The fur-bearing animals of the frozen north. 

(2) The food fishes of the east and west coast 

(3) The sheep and cattle of the Great Central Plain. 

3. The fur-bearing animals may be subdivided into 

(1) Seals from the Pribylov Islands and other parts of the 

Alaskan coast 

(2) Big game, such as bear and elk, which are comparatively 

valueless. 

(3) The various small animals, such as marten, sable, silver 

fox, beaver, mink, skunk, which come mainly from 
the rough and otherwise valueless marshes to the east 
of the Mackenzie. 

4. The fish may also be subdivided under three 
special heads : — 

(1) Sea fish, especially cod and herring, from the great 

Atlantic ** banks,’' the cod coming mainly from the 
Newfoundland, and the herring from the New England 
banks. 

(2) Salmon, especially from the cold, clear rivers of Wash- 

ington and British Columbia, Astoria and New West- 
minster being the great centres. 

(3) Oysters, mainly from Chesapeake Bay, where the 

Susquehanna and the Potomac provide the necessary 
percentage of fresh water and alluvial mud, and 
where the Delaware peninsula protects the beds from 
the violence of the Atlantic. 
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6. The sheep and cattle are found, literally in 
millions, on the eastward foot plains of the Kockies 
from Alberta to Guatemala. 

(1) The sheep come mainly from the higher or more 

mountainous parts, e.g, Montana and New Mexico. 

(2) The cattle are relatively most important in Guatemala, 

but enormously most numerous in the United States ; 
and almost all the Mexican cattle are sent into the 
States. 

(3) Over almost the whole region the climate is magnificent, 

the grass rich, the water-supply sufficient, the price of 
land small, and transport convenient and very cheap. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS 

Lesson 15— Political Divisions 

1, British North America includes the whole area 
from sea to sea north of the United States except 
Alaska and Greenland. 

(1) Alaska, which is more than four times as large as the 

United Kingdom, was bought by the United States 
from Russia in 1867. It is mainly the wild basin of the 
Lower Yukon, which is navigable for the whole of its 
U.S.A. course ; and its only commercial value hitherto 
has come from the fur-seals that breed off its coast, 
though it is probably very rich in gold. 

(2) The capital is Sitka, to which the Russians travelled 

from the west, i.e. against the sun ; and the Americans 
from the east, ie, with the sun. Consequently, the 
Russian time is ahead of the American — so much so 
that the Russians keep their Sunday on the Americans* 
Saturday. 

(3) Greenland, which is more than six times as large as the 

United Kingdom, contains the most northerly village 
in the world, Upemavik. Godhavn, the capital of the 
northern division of the island, is well within the 
Arctic circle; and even Godthaab, the capital of the 
southern division, is not far outside it. 

2. British North America comprises the Dominion 
of Canada, Newfoundland, with its province of Labrador, 
and the Bermudas. 

f 

(1) Owing to its position and its size, Canada is the most 
important British colony. It is the largest continuous 
stretch of land under one flag except Russia and China ; 
it is larger than the United States without Alaska, and 
nearly as large as Europe ; it constitutes nearly half 
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the British Empire, and is about forty times as large as 
the island of Great Britain. 

(2) Newfoundland, with Labrador, is nearly twice as large 

as Great Britain ; but Labrador is valueless, and New- 
foundland alone is only about six times as large as 
Wales, i.e. considerably smaller than England. 

(3) The Bermudas have an area about one-third that of 

Bute, or one-sevi nth that of the Isle of Wight 

3. The United States, without Alaska, is only 
about thirty-four times as large as Great Britain ; but 
the “ territory ” of Alaska is more than six times as 
large as Great Britain. 

(1) The largest State, Texas, is three times the size of Great 
Britain ; while the smallest, Rhode Island, is about 
the size of Cheshire or Dumfries. The “ district ” of 
Columbia is, however, only half the size of Rutland, 
i.s. the size of Kinross. 

4. Mexico is eight and a half times as large as 
Great Britain, and much the largest country of North 
Aimerica after Canada and the States. 

(1) Of the rest, Guatemala and Honduras are just half, and 
Nicaragua is rather more than half, the size of Great 
Britain ; British Honduras and Salvador are about the 
size of Wales, and Costa Rica is nearly three times as 
large as Wales, 

6. The West Indies have a total area rather larger 
than Great Britain, of which Cuba alone constitutes 
nearly half. 

(1) Except Haiti, the two US.A, “areas” of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, the two French possessions of Martinicyie 
and Guadeloupe, and the Dutch possession of Curasao 
— all the islands of much importance in the West 
Indies belong to Great Britain. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA 

Ottawa, 45“ N. ( = Bordeaux). 

Lesson iS-^SurroundinffS 

1. Canada has sea on three sides, and even on the 
fourth side there is a large area of water in the Great 
Lakes. 

(1) Owing to the climate, the Arctic Coast is practically 

useless. 

(2) The Atlantic Coast is the most useful at present, because 

it has been the longest settled, it has unique facilities 
for communication inland, it looks towards the 
European markets, and its fisheries have very great 
political importance ; but it has great climatic dis- 
advantages. Cf. p. 19. 

(0) The Pacific Coast is really the best, and will become 

more and more important, especially in connection 
with the development of its own mineral wealth and of 
the manufactures of Japan. 

2. The land boundary both towards Alaska and 
towards the United States — except for the Upper St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes — is entirely artificial, 
and is marked in most places only by a line of iron 
posts. 

(1) This absence of a physical barrier is beneficial to com- 

merce, especially by rail ; but it has caused some little 
political trouble. 

(2) It baa also a very marked effect on the climate of the 

United States. Cf. p. 21. 

3. The Canadian harbours fall naturally into three 
groups : — 
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(1) The Atlantic group, which includes both river and ocean 

ports. 

(2) The Lake group, which will increase in importance as 

the various canals are deepened so as to admit larger 
vessels to and from the Atlantic. 

(3) The Pacific group, which have a great future before 

them. 

4. The Canadian fisheries are extremely important 
both commercially and politically, the chief products 
being cod, herring, lobster, and salmon. 

(1) The market value of the fish amounts to more than 

£4,700,000, but that does not at all represent the 
importance of the industry. The cod fishery alone 
employs more than 60,000 men, who would form an 
invaluable marine reserve in times of national danger. 

(2) The cod, hening, and lobster come from the east coast, 

where both ice and access to markets are more easily 
obtained. The chief centre is Lunenburg, which, like 
the neighbouring harbour of Halifax, is never frozen, 
and which is conveniently situated for the despatch of 
the fish to the important “ Romanist ” markets in the 
West Indies and Brazil. 

(3) The salmon is mainly confined to the tidal rivers of the 

west coast, e,g. the Fraser and the Skeena, where the 
fiords are very sheltered. The chief centre is New 
Westminster, 

There is a considerable trade in white fish from the Great 
Lakes and Lake Winnipeg, and halibut fishing is becoming very 
important off the west coast, e.g. at Port Essington. 


Lesson 17— Ports 

1. The Atlantic group has three important ocean 
harbours and three important river harbours. 

(1) The ocean harbours are Halifrix, St John, and Port 

Nelson (“Fort York” or “York Factory’^). 

(2) The river harbours are Montreal, Quebec, and Charlotte- 

tOWTl. 
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(3) All the river harbours are completely ice-bound for foui 
or five months every year, and Port Nelson is even 
worse ; but, thanks to the Gulf Stream, Halifax and 
St John are never frozen. 

2. Halifax, which is about the size ^ of Carlisle or 

f lxeter, has almost all the essentials to a successful 
arbour. 

(1) It is large and deep, with excellent anchorage and its 
entrance protected by M‘Nab Island. 

(2) It is easily accessible from the ocean by the largest 
vessels afloat, in any weather and at any state of the 
tide. 

(3) It has direct communication inland, being the terminus 
of the Inter-Colonial Railway. 

(4) It is within easy reach — by water — of the Sydney and 
Pietou coal-fields. 

(p) The richness of the land and the denseness of the popula- 
tion behind it guarantee return cargoes without much 
delay or difficulty. 

(fl) It is strongly fortified, but — like Esquimalt — is now 
garrisoned by Canadian troopa 
(7) No charge is made for dockage, and there are great 
facilities for repairing vessels. 

3. St. John and Port Nelson are distinctly inferior 
to Halifax, but for very different reasons, 

(1) St. John, which is exactly the same size as Halifax, is 
much farther from coal, and is an inferior harbour, 
being specially troubled by the tide. The funnel 
shape of the Bay of Fundy, its smooth volcanic floor, 
and the pressure of the Gulf Stream, cause the tide to 
rise higher and faster than anywhere else in the world. 
(2) Port Nelson lacks almost every climatic and commercial 
advantage except nearness to Europe, but the latter 
advantage must make it become more and more 
important. Cf. p. 7. 


^ See Lesson 21. 
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4. Montreal, which is as large as West Ham, is 
much the most important of the river harbours, but 
it is handicapped hj the climate. Cf. p. 19. 

(1) It is on an island, at the head of navigation for large 

ocean steamers ; and it is the eastern terminus of the 
St. Lawrence canal system, the southern terminus of 
the Ottawa canal system, and the northern terminus 
of the Champlain canal system. 

(2) It stands at the most easterly point at which the St 

Lawrence is bridged ; it is the terminus of the Inter- 
Colonial Railway, and the junction between it and the 
Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Railways. 

(3) It is the natural outlet for Ontario, the most populous 

and important of all the provinces ; it exports 
enormous quantities of grain, flour, cattle, and cheese, 
from or through Ontario, and timber from the 
Ottawa. 

(4) As the great transport centre of a country rich in iron, 

it has developed the largest iron and steel industry in 
the Dominion ; but it has no coal. Cf. p. 50. 

5. Quebec is much more important than the little 
island harbour of Charlottetown (cf. p. 53), but it has 
entirely lost its old pre-eminence, mainly owing to the 
deepening of the river up to Montreal. 

(1) It is just the same size as Greenock, which has been 

supplanted by Glasgow for a similar reason, Cf, 
Havre and Rouen. 

(2) It is the centre of a large lumber and pasture district, 

and the combination of pasture with forests of hemlock 
spruce has given rise to one of the largest leather 
industries in North America. 

(3) It was the scene of Cartier’s welcome by the Indian 

chief, Dounacona, in 1534, and of the heroic deaths of 
Wolfe and Montcalm in 1759. 

6. There are seven important lake ports, all of 
which are in Ontario, and three of which are on Lake 
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OntariOi within easy reach of the Pennsylvanian 
coal-fields. 

(1) Toronto, which is about the size of Newcastle, is the centre 

of the densest population, and has thus become a great 
railway junction and the chief uniyersity of Canada. 
Its position on the lake gives it such a good climate — 
in the latitude of Mentone — and the soil is so fertile, 
that it is also a great agricultural centre. 

(2) Hamilton, which is about the size of Oxford or Bath, has 

similar climatic and agricultural advantages, the soil 
being specially suited to fruit-growing ; it is also the 
junction of the north and south shore railways, and 
commands the Welland Canal round Niagara, 

(3) Kingston is to the east end of Lake Ontario what 

Hamilton is to the west end ; it is the first point 
at which the Grand Trunk Railway touches the 
lake, it commands the Rideau Canal to the important 
political centre of Ottawa, and it is in enchanting 
scenery. 

(4) Port Arthur and Fort William command the Winnipeg 

grain trade from the north-west corner of Lake 
Superior. Port Sarnia and Owen Sound command 
respectively the trade from south-west and north-west 
across Lake Huron. 

7. The Pacific coast has three important harbours 
—Prince Eupert, Vancouver, and Esquimalt 

(1) There are innumerable inlets which, humanly speaking, 

must some day be harbours of world-wide reputation. 

(2) Of the mainland ports, Vancouver is better than New West- 

minster, Burrard Inlet being a larger, deeper, and safer 
harbour than the mouth of the Fraser ; and Vancouver 
has, therefore, been made the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (c£ p. 46). But it cannot, as a port, 
rival the Grand Trunk terminus of Prince Rupert 

(3) The island harbour of Esquimalt, the port of Victoria, is 

one of the great natural harbours of the world. It is 
within easy reach, by rail and by water, of the Comox 
and Nanaimo coal-fields ; its sea-approach up the Juan 
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de Fuca Strait is wide, deep, and direct ; the Olympian 
Mountains shelter it from the south-west gales, and 
help to give it a beautiful climate ; it practically com- 
mands the whole coal-trade of the west coast as far as 
San Francisco, the salmon and gold trades of the 
British Columbian rivers, and the fur -trade of the 
Alaskan islands. 


Lesson 18— Surface and Climate 

1. Canada, like the United States, is naturally 
divided into three areas : — 

(1) A high mountain system in the west. 

(2) A low mountain system* in the east. 

(3) A huge low plain in the centre. 

2. The western mountain system, besides being 
very high, is very long, very broad, and very near the 
sea; it runs from north-west to south-east, and has 
some deep depressions across it. 

(1) Thus, it meets the wet winds at their wettest, it con- 

denses their moisture very suddenly and very com- 
pletely, and it can store the moisture in huge glaciers. 

(2) A large proportion of the rainfall drains away eastward 

through the depressions across the range, thus giving 
Canada the most useful system of inland navigation in 
the world ; and the glacier reservoirs guarantee the 
supply of water even ttough the driest summer. 

(3) Through the same depressions the warm south-west 

winds — completely dried by the precipitation of their 
moisture — can pass on over the prairie, where, as the 
“ Chinook winds,’’ they have a very marked effect on 
the climate. 

(4) Under the shelter afforded by the Rockies from the cold 

dry north winds, the warm wet Anti-Trades make the 
climate of the west very mild and encourage a magnifi- 
cent forest growth. 
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3. Central Canada is an enormous plain of very 
low elevation, separating the forest region of the 
Atlantic seaboard from the mineral wealth of the 
Kockies. 

(1) It slopes down very gradually from the south, ie. the 

U.S.A. boundary, to the Frozen North, and has abso- 
lutely no protection from the Arctic winds. 

(2) It has also three ‘‘steps” down from the Rockies to the 

centre — the Alberta step, the Assiniboine, and the 
Manitoban, — the temperature varying with the level 
and the distance from the mountains. 

(3) The soil is rich almost everywhere except in the Frozen 

North (cf. p. 26), the level affords every facility for 
cultivation and transport, and the climate is very 
healthy for man and beast, the intense frost being 
also very useful for cleansing and pulverising the soil 

4. The low mountain system in the east is the 
water-parting between the Hudson Bay and the St. 
Lawrence, and its position gives it a very heavy 
snowfall. 

(1) This makes it a great forest region. Cf. p. 29. 

(2) The cleared land is most suited to pasture. 

(3) The narrowness of the area from north to south, com- 

pared with its length, makes the St. Lawrence valley 
very important for both land and water transport. 

5. The chief rivers are the St. Lawrence, Sas- 
katchewan, Mackenzie, and Fraser. Cf. Lesson 8. 

(1) The St. Lawrence enters Lake Superior as the St Louis, 

and leaves it as the Sault St Mary ; it leaves Lake 
Huron as the St Clair, and enters Lake Erie as the 
Detroit ; and it leaves Lake Erie and enters Lake 
Ontario as the Niagara. Cf. p. 19. 

(2) The Mackenzie, like the great Siberian rivers, flows 

from a warmer into a colder climate, which is fatal to 
its commercial prosperity. 
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(3) The Fraser descenda so precipitately from the Eockiei 
that it ifl practically uaeleaa for navigation, though it 
can be navigated by moderate-sized vessels for 100 
miles — up to the Tale rapids ; but it teems with 
fish, its lower valley has been very useful in connec- 
tion with the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and its pace and volume will make it of great 
value for mechanical purposes. 

6. The general level of the country and the 
depressions across the Eockies are most favourable to 
transport both by river and by rail. 

(1) Montreal is the centre of a network of railways in the 

populous east. 

(2) Winnipeg is the “pivot” of the great Canadian Pacific' 

Railway system, which is one of the most important 
railways, both politically and commercially, on the 
face of the earth. 

(3) It gives uninterrupted communication for trade or troops 

on British territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and is much the shortest route to Australasia, China, and 
Japan ; it has rich coal-fields and magnificent harbours 
at each end ; in time of war, e.g. with France or Russia, 
it would be a much safer route to India than the 
Suez route, and much shorter than the Cape route. 

Lesson 19— Veiiretatlon 

1. The vegetation varies, of course, with the soil 
and the climate ; but the four great commercial pro- 
ducts are timber, pasture, grain, and fruit 

2. Timber is the most important of all the Canadian 
exports, and comes from the rainy west and from the 
snowy east 

(1) The eastern region extends from Lake Superior to 
Hudson Bay, and from Lake Winnipeg to the east of 
New Brunswick. 

^ The Qrmd Trunk Pacific will be nearly as important 
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(2) The western region is practically the islands and coastal 

district of British Columbia. 

(3) The " lumber ” trade owed its development to the fact 

that the supplies of timber from the Baltic to Great 
Britain were cut oflF during the Napoleonic ware. 

3. The largest export is from New Brunswick 
Quebec, and Vancouver Island 

(1) Forests cover the north and north-east of New Brunswick, 

especially the basin of the Kestigouche. The species oi 
trees include spruce, cedar, and maple, the latter giving 
sugar as well as beautiful wood. 

(2) The combination of hemlock-spruce forests and pasture 

round Fredericton has given rise to a large leather 
industry ; and half the capital of the whole province 
is said to be invested in saw-mDls at St. John. 

(3) Forests also cover almost the whole of Quebec from the 

Ottawa to the Saguenay, and the rivers are extremely 
useful both for floating the ** logs ” and for driving the 
saw-mills. The species include red and white pine, 
spruce, and birch. The Ottawa brings down the pine, 
mainly from Lake Temiscaming, while the Saguenay 
brings down the birch, mainly from Lake St. John. 

( 4 ) The combination of hemlock ' spruce and pasture has 

given the city of Quebec a very large leather trade ; 
and Ottawa has the largest saw -mills in North 
America, the mill-hands going up country “log- 
cutting ” when the river is frozen. 

(6) The western forests consist mainly of fir, cypress, and 
cedar. The Vancouver Island forests are the most 
productive and the most conveniently situated for 
export, but the great saw-mill centre is on the main- 
land at Vancouver. 

4. Next to lumber in value stand the various 
pastoral products, including cattle, cheese, and hay; 
and they come mainly from the maritime provinces 
and from the eastern slopes of the Eockies. 

(1) Of the maritime provinces, Nova Scotia has the mildest 
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climate and most facilities for export ; Prince Edward 
Island produces very good grass, partly owing to the 
valuable deposits of “ mussebmud ” manure found off 
the shore ; New Brunswick has dyked lands along the 
Bay of Fundy, which produce rich crops of grass under 
the natural manure of the sea-floods. 

(2) Ontario, which in climate is really a “ maritime ” pro- 

vince, is the largest exporter of cheese in the world ; 
its soil is splendidly watered, and carries heavy crops 
of roots, and the climate is eminently suited to cheese- 
making. 

(3) In Alberta the number of streams, the slope of the land, 

and the climate are all extremely favourable to cattle- 
pasturing, especially round Calgary. In the east of 
Canada the snowfall necessitates the housing and 
artificial feeding of the cattle in winter; but the 
Chinook winds greatly modify the climate of Alberta, 
and the district is too dry to have a heavy snowfall 

(4) The dryness converts some of the natural grasses, e.g. 

the “Buffalo” and the “Bunch” grasses, into hay 
while they still remain uncut. Consequently, the 
cattle can generally, feed over the ordinary pastures in 
winter, thus getting exercise in the fresh air and re- 
quiring little or no housing or house-feeding. 

C5. The grain is mainly wheat, oats, and barley, 

(1) The wheat conies from the magnificent prairies west of 

Winnipeg, especially from Assiniboia and Manitoba, 
the richest returns being gathered in the Qu’Appelle 
and the Red River valleys. 

(2) The barley comes ahnost entirely from Ontario, and used 

to go across the Great Lakes to Philadelphia for the 
extensive brewing industry ; but it is now fed to stock, 
the U.S.A- tariff has killed the export Cf. p. 63. 

(31 Oats are grown, especially in Ontario and Prince Edward 
Island, where, like the hay, they are very useful in 
the breeding of horses for the United States. 

Ii6. The great fruit areas are Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
and British Columbia. 
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(1) Nova Scotia produces the finest apples in the world. 

The centre of the industry is Minas Basin, where the 
forest-clad hills keep off the fogs and storms from the 
north-east ; the lale spring prevents excessive making 
of wood, and the ^ort autuftin prevents waste of sap, 
while the hard winter kill^ the usual parasites; the 
dry climate is very favourable to the fruit both before 
and after picking ; land is cheap, and markets are near 
— in the great cities of the eastern States. 

(2) The Hamilton “peninsula” of Ontario produces very 

fine peaches and grapes, as well as apples; the low 
level, the almost “ marine ” climate, the latitude (that 
of Marseilles), and the friable shale of the soil are all 
exceptionally favourable. 

(3) British Columbia produces pears that rival even those 

of California. The soil round New Westminster is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and the climate is so fine that even 
oranges will ripen in the open air ; but the special 
product is pears, and the salmon-tinning industry pro- 
vides all the necessaries for a tinned-fruit industry. 

Cf. the oyster-tinning industry of Chesapeake Bay 
in connection with the tinned-vegetable industry of 
Maryland. 

Lesson 20— Minerals 

1. Canada is rich in mineral wealth, but at present 
the various minerals are scarcely worked at all except 
where there are special facilities for commerce. 

(1) This is most true of coal and iron, and least true of gold. 

2. There are three great coal areas — in Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, and the North-West Territories. 

(1) The Nova Scotia coal is found both on the mainland and 
on Cape Breton Island, and in both places it is on or 
very close to navigable water. The island field is round 
Sydney, and is the nearest to Europe. The peninsula 
field is along Northumberland Strait, between Pictou 
and Springhill, and is the nearest to the Atlantic 
4 
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terminus of the trans-continental railway system ; it 
is also side by side with pure limestone and very fine 
iron ore at New Glasgow, Truro, and Londonderry. 

(2) The British Columbia coal is also found both on the 
mainland and on islands, but only the island fields are 
on navigable water ; the mainland centre is Kamloops. 
The Vancouver Island centres of Comox and Nanaimo 
are nearest to the Pacific terminus of the trans-continental 
railway, but the Queen Charlotte Islands have the 
best coal. 

The facilities for shipping the coal at Comox and 
Nanaimo are really magnificent, and the coal-field is 
just opposite a mountain of magnetic iron ore in the 
island of Texada. 

(S) The coal in the North-West Territories is generally of 
poor quality, but of enormous extent ; much the best 
quality is found round Calgary, especially at Lethbridge, 
Banff, and Cochrane, i.e. just where the C.P.R. begins 
to climb the Rockies. 

3. The only important iron -works hitherto have 
been at New Glasgow, Truro, and Londonderry, where 
there are the greatest facilities for smelting and for 
transport, and at Montreal ; but there are large deposits 
of ore in Ontario, Queoec, and British Columbia. Cf. 
p. 42. 

(1) The Ontario product is now being manufactured most suc- 
cessfully at Hamilton, where coal can be easily imported 
across Lake Ontario. 

N.B . — There are also valuable oil-wells in the neighbourhood, 
especially between Petrolia and London. 

4. The precious metals are mainly confined to the 
Oordilleran area, though gold is worked along the south 
coast of Nova Scotia, and both gold and silver are 
worked in Ontario along the north shore of Lake 
Superior — the silver specially at Cobalt. 

(1) Most of the Cordilleran gold is found along the Fraser, 
Columbia, and Yukon rivers; and the abundance of 
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water and timber gives the British Columbian miuers 
a great advantage over their rivals in almost every other 
part of the world, especially in West Australia. 

(2) The chief centres are the Cariboo district of the Fraser basin, 

the Kootenay district of the Columbia basin — where there 
are also rich silver mines, — and the Klondyke district of 
the Y ukon basin. Eossland is the great Columbian centre. 

(3) In summer the Klondyke fields can be reached by river 

steamer from St. liIichaeFs, which is on the north 
mouth of the Yukon ; but in winter there is no com- 
munication at all, and even in spring and autumn the 
passes across the Rockies from Juneau are difficult and 
dangerous. Of. p. 64. 

5. Besides the deposits of gold, silver, and oil, 
Ontario also contains rich deposits of copper and nickel. 

(1) The copper is found in Algoma, along the north shore of 

Lake Huron, and the branch line of the C.P.R. from 
Sudbury to Sault St. Mary runs through the district. 

(2) The nickel lies also along the same line of rail ; the 

deposit is the richest in the world, and is of immense 
importance to a naval power like Great Britain. 

6. Amongst the other minerals of Canada are 
gypsum and apatite — two compounds of lime which 
are valuable as manures — and asbestos. 

(1) The gypsum is exported chiefly from Windsor (N.S.), but 

there are also rich deposits along the Tobique River 
(N.B.) and on the “isthmus” between I^ake Ontario 
and Lake Huron. 

(2) The apatite is exported chiefly from the Hull district of 

the Ottawa basin, but the deposit runs on westward 
into Ontario as far as Perth and Kingston. 

(3) The asbestos, which was discovered accidentally during a 

forest fire, is in Quebec. 

Lesson 21— Towns 

1. Canada has only two towns with a population of 
over 100,000 — Montreal and Toronto, but in a new 
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country the importance of a place cannot be at all 
gauged by its population. 

(1) Montreal, the largest, is about the size of West Ham 

(267.000) . Cf. p. 42. 

(2) Toronto, the second, is about the size of Newcastle 

(208.000) . Cf. p. 43. 

(3) Quebec, which comes third, is no larger than Greenock or 

York, i.e. only one-third the size of Toronto. Cf. p. 42. 

2. Five towns have a population of from 40,000 
to 55,000. 

(1) Hamilton, the largest of the five 18 years ago, is about 

the size of Barrow. Cf. p. 43. 

(2) Ottawa, the largest now, is the size of Warrington or 

Hanley ; it owes its importance mainly to its lumber 
trade (cf. p. 47), but partly to its being the political 
capital of the Dominion. 

(3) Winnipeg, which is the size of Crewe or Londonderry, 

has risen to very great importance in a very few years, 
owing to transport. It stands at the confiuence of 
two navigable rivers, and at the junction of the C.P.R. 
main line with at least eight other lines, including two 
U.S.A. lines down the Red River valley. 

It is the meeting-point of east and west, forest and 
prairie ; it commands the fur trade from the north 
and the grain trade from the south ; in summer it has 
navigation up the Red River right into the United 
States, up the Assiniboine for more than 300 miles, and 
up the Saskatchewan to Edmonton, — a distance, in- 
cluding Lake Winnipeg, of 1500 miles. 

(4) Halifax and St John are about the size of Carlisle or 

Enfield. C£ p. 41. 

3. Three other towns have more than 20,000 
inhabitants — London, Vancouver, and Victoria. 

(1) London, the largest of the three, is the size of Scarborough 
or Wakefield. It stands in the very centre of the fertile 
Ontario “ peninsula,” where it enjoys a beautiful semi- 
marine climate which is very favourable to fruit ; it is 
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within easy reach of navigable water on three sides — 
at the junction of the two branches of the Thames 
River, and commanding the two great through-routes 
by rail from Toronto to Chicaga 

It is, therefore, a rising industrial and agricultural 
centre, its special industry being the refining of oiL 
(2) Victoria, which owes its importance mainly to its 
magnificent harbour, is as large as Stafford or Taunton, 
Cf. p. 43. 

4. Several other towns have between 10,000 and 
20,000 inhabitants, of which Kingston, Charlottetown, 
and Edmonton are the most important. 

(1) Kingston is about the size of Margate or Waterfoid. A fine 

climate, fertile soil, and the new transcontinental rail- 
ways are making Edmonton a very important centre. 

(2) Charlottetown, which is no larger than Kilkenny or 

Chelmsford, has a good harbour on the most sheltered 
coast of Prince Edward Island, looking towards the 
most densely peopled part of Nova Scotia ; and it is the 
natural centre for the railway system of the island. 

(3) Guelph and Brantford are twin agricultural towns in the 

fertile Ontaria “ peninsula,” and they are about the size 
of Warwick or Forfar ; Hull is a mining and lumber 
centre of the same size on the banks of the Ottawa. 

5. There are several smaller places, especially on 
the coast and in the mineral districts, which must 
eventually become very important, z.g. Fredericton, 
Regina, Eossland (p. 51), Calgary, and Dawson. 

(1) Fredericton stands at the head of navigation for large 

steamers, which is also the lowest point at which the 
St. John is bridged ; it is the size of Selkirk or Killamey 
(5600) and is the political capital of New Brunswick. 
The district round is divided between pasture and hem- 
lock-spruce forests, and this has given rise to a leather 
trade. C£ p. 47. 

(2) Regina is an important station on the C.P.R., but is a 

tiny place like Wigtown or Oakham ; it is the meeting' 
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point of the cattle-ranches of the “plains” and the grain- 
fields of the “ prairies.” Cf. Brandon. 

(3) Calgary is a mere village, and owes its importance to its 

position between the Alberta pastures and the valuable 
coal of the Bow valley, — by which the C.P.R. climbs 
the Rockies. Cf. Saskatoon — the capital of the central 
prairies on the G.T.P. route, and for that reason selected 
as the seat of the University of Saskatchewan. 

(4) Dawson City is the centre of the Klondyke goldfields, 

and stands at the confluence of the Klondyke and 
Yukon. It can be reached in three days by river- 
steamer from Lake Bennett (June to September) ; but 
there is a difference of opinion about the route to Lake 
Bennett, the best being probably that by the Lynn 
Canal via Skagway (U.S.A), and the short White Pass 
railway. The “all-Canadian” route, by the Stickeen 
river via Telegraph Creek and the wagon-road to Lake 
Teslin, avoids the U.S.A “ customs.” 

N.B. — The sea journey from Victoria to Dyea via Juneau and the 
Lynn Canal is 100 miles longer than that to Telegraph Creek via 
Fort Wrangle and the Stickeen River. 

(5) A fine climate, fertile soil, and the new transcontinental 

railways are making Edmonton an important centre. 

C. The total population of Canada is about 5,300,000, 
including about 1,300,000 persons of French descent 
and 120,000 Eed men. 

(1) Of this total, Ontario, which is seven times the size of 

Ireland, contains considerably over 2,000,000. 

(2) Quebec, which is about the same size as Ontario, contain# 

1,600,000— mostly French. 

(3) British Columbia, which is much the largest province — 

being nearly twice the size of Ontario — contained in 
1891 less than 100,000. In 1901 the number had been 
doubled. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

St. John’s, about 47“ N. ( = Nantes), 

Lesson 22 

1. The colony of Newfoundland includes the island 
itself and the dreary coast of Labrador from the west 
end of Belle Isle Strait to Cape Chudleigh on Hudson 
Strait. 

(1) The colony has persistently refused to join the Dominion 
of Canada, and has treated the Canadian fishermen very 
badly It has also involved the British Government in 
serious political difficulties by its attitude to the French 
fishermen, who, by the Treaty of Utrecht, had certain 
exclusive fishing rights — now waived — off the coast. 

2. The island has about 2000 miles of coast ; and 
the two coasts that are exposed to the Atlantic waves 
and gales, are extremely broken. 

(1) Where these two coasts meet, the peninsula of Avalon has 

been almost severed from the mainland by the deep 
indentations of Placentia Bay and Trinity Bay — the 
latter being the great terminus of the Atlantic cables. 

(2) The coast-line is very rugged and fringed with islands, 

two of which — Miquelon and St. Pierre — un- 
fortunately belong to France ; and the French claim 
exclusive shore rights from Cape Kay to Cape Bonavista, 
via Belle Isle Strait — a distance of 450 miles on the 
most sheltered part of the coast 

(3) Many of the bays would make fine harbours in summer, 

but the only harbour of any importance at present is 
St John^s. 

3. The value of the coast for fishing is very great, 
both round the island and along the 750 miles of 
Labrador that belong to Newfoundland. 
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(1) One-third of the whole population (about 220,000) is 

engaged in the fishing industry, and the export of fish 
products is a dozen times as valuable as that of all the 
other products of the colony. 

(2) Of course, the cod fishery is much the most important. 

It is so largely confined to the Great Bank that the 
fishermen are known locally as “ Bankers.” The seasot 
lasts from June to the middle of November, and ev«n 
the procuring of bait is so important that it has becone 
a definite industry, 

N,B , — The ‘‘Bait Laws ” were often used most effectively against 
the French “Bankers.’* . 

(3) The seal fishery comes next in importance, but is carried 

on solely for oil and skins, the seals not being of the 
fur-bearing kind ; the season is from the middle of 
November to June, and the hunting grounds are the 
ice-floes along the coast of Labrador. 

4. Amongst the other fish products are lobsters, 
herring, and salmon. 

(1) Lobster-canning, which is an important industry, was 

another cause of difficulty with the French. 

(2) The herring are most plentiful in Fortune Bay, and the 

salmon off the Gulf coast. 

5. St. John’s is the only harbour of any importance 
at present, and is both the political and the commercial 
capital of the colony. 

(1) It is BO deep that the largest vessels can enter at any 

state of the tide, but the entrance is so narrow that 
only one vessel can enter at a time. 

(2) It is less than 1700 miles from Ireland, and the peninsula 

of Avalon has the best climate in the colony. 

(3) It is the headquarters both of the cod fishery and of the 

seal hunting, and has thus a population as large as that 
of Perth or Peterborough (31,000). 

6. The climate of the colony is very unpleasant, 
but not unhealthy. 

(1) Owing to the presence of sea on every side, the extremes. 
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even in the portion of the country farthest from the 
influence of the Gulf Stream, are not nearly so great as 
in Canada. For inatauce, the thermometer seldom 
falls below zero. 

(2) The meeting of the cold Labrador current with the warm 

Gulf Stream causes constant fogs. 

(3) The south-west Anti-Trades bring a heavy burden of rain 

off the Gulf Stream; but, as the chief range of mountains, 
— the Long Kange, — is in the extreme west, and does 
not present a full face to the south-west winds, the 
rainfall is less than it would otherwise be. 

7. The surface of Newfoundland is rough and 
hilly, the hills rising to the height of Scaw Fell or 
Ben Lomond. 

(1) The area is nearly as lai^e as that of England without 

Wales, but a considerable portion is still unexplored ; 
and, except on the Avalon peninsula, there is practically 
no settlement more than a mile or two from the coast. 

(2) With such a surface and such a climate, agriculture is 

impossible except in a few favoured places round the 
coast and along the lower valleys of the rivers ; indeed, 
fuUy one- third of the entire surface is covered with 
lakes and marshes. 

(3) Consequently, the population is extremely limited, being 

no more than that of the single town of Hull ; and 
the only place except St. John’s that is more than a 
village, is Harbour Grace, a little town about the size 
of Monmouth or Killamey (5600). 

(4) A few thousand men are, however, employed in various 

mining industries. Copper is worked round Placentia 
Bay, and there are deposits of it also round Notre 
Dame Bay and of coal round St. "George’s Bay; but 
both the latter are on the French shore,” where 
the Newfoundlanders cannot go. 

(6) I’he only other industry of any importance is lumbering. 
Timber, mainly pine, is found along most of the 
rivers, €,g. the Exploits and the Humber ; and the 
amount of water-power is favourable to the develop- 
ment of the industry. Unfortunately, however, lome 
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of the best timber, like some of the best agricultural 
land, is found along the disputed western coast ; and 
access to it from the land side was practically impos- 
sible. 

N.B , — Quite recently a railway has been constructed right acros.s 
the island, and this will probably give a great impetus to the various 
land industries, e.g. coal-mining near Grand Lake and the working of 
wood-*pulp, etc. 


THE BEEMUDAS 

Lesson 23 

1. This group of islands is of coral formation ; and, 
thanks to the Gulf Stream, it is in a higher latitude 
than any other similar group in the world. 

(1) The coral formation is so porous, and the islands are so 
small, that there are no fresh-water springs ; and, 
therefore, the water supply for drinking purposes 
depends on rain. 

^2) The Gulf Stream gives the islands a wonderful climate ; 
the variation of temperature is very slight from winter 
to summer, and frost is unknown. 

(3) There are about 360 islands altogether, but only about 
20 are inhabited ; and the population of them is only 
16,000, mainly negroes. 

2. The importance of the group is threefold : — 

(1) Their climate makes them a favourite winter resort for 

the Americans. 

(2) It also makes them in spring the market-garden of 

New York.” 

(3) Their position and their good harbours make them an 

important naval centre. 

3. The two chief harbours are St. George and 
Hamiltoa 
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(1) St George, the great naval station, has the advantage of 

being just inside the “Narrows,” which is the best 
passage through the coral reef. 

(2) Hamilton, which is on the largest island, is the political 

and commercial capital, and is defended from the west 
by another naval station on Ireland Isle. 

4. The chief products are vegetables, but fruit and 
timber are also important. 

(1) Arrowroot, formerly the staple product, is now quite 

unimportant. 

(2) Its place has been taken by onions, potatoes, and 

tomatoes. 

(3) The most important fruits are melons and bananas, and 

the most important wood is the red “cedar,” — for 
pencils. 
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UNITED STATES 

Washington, about 39*" N. (= Lisbon). 

Lesson 24—Qeneral Surroundings 

1. The country has a large area of water on every 
side, and the entire boundary on the east and the west 
is open ocean. 

(1) Commercially, the Atlantic coast is at present the most 

important, owing to its natural facilities for foreign 
trade ; but for home trade the Lake coast is even more 
important Cf. p. 39. 

(2) Climatically, the Gulf coast is the most important, as it 

supplies rain to half the country. 

2. The Atlantic coast has five great advantages : — 

(1) It is twice as long as any other, which it owes mainly to 

its deep indentations ; it is most broken north of Cape 
Cod, but the most useful openings are between Cape 
Cod and Cape Hatteras. 

(2) It is the nearest to Europe. 

(3) It has very good communication inland, up the Hudson 

Valley and across the detached part of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Cf. p. 13. 

(4) It has rich deposits of coal and iron just behind its best 

natural harboura 

(5) These harbours are free from ice the whole year round. 

3. The Lake and the Gulf coasts are the same 
size, which is exactly half that of the Atlantic coast. 

(1) Besides its importance for home trade, the Lake coast 

has abundance of timber and of minerals, including 
coal and iron ; but it is ice-bound in winter. 

(2) The Gulf coast is low and sandy, and has no mineral 

wealth of its own ; but the natural slope of the 
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Mississippi basin brings it an immense amount of trade 
both by river and by rail, the fertility of the region 
amply repays outlay on artificial harbours, and ice is 
unknown. 

4 . The Pacific coast is only one-third the size of 
the Atlantic. 

(1) This is mainly due to its simple, unbroken outline. 

(2) It has the most genial climate of the four. 

(3) It is backed for a considerable distance by desert 

5. The harbours fall naturally, therefore, into three 
groups. 

(1) The Atlantic group, which includes the Gulf of Mexico. 

(2) The Inland group, which includes both the lake harbours 

and river harbours, such as St Louis and Cairo. 

(3) The Pacific group. 

6. The laud boundary both towards Canada and 
towards Mexico is partly natural and partly artificial. 

(1) The artificial boundary towards Canada is mainly the 

49th degree of north latitude. 

(2) The natural boundary towards Mexico is the Rio Grande. 

Cf. p. 16. 

(3) The absence of natural boundaries hau important political, 

climatic, and commercial effects. Cf. p. 39. 

Lesson 26— Ports (1) 

1. The Atlantic ports may be classified under two 
heads — the “ general ” ports of the northern half, and 
the “ cotton ” ports of the southern half. 

(1) The former include New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, Norfolk, and Portland. 

(2) The latter include New Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, 

Galveston, and Mobile. 

(3) The distinction is not exclusive ; for instance. New York 

exports cotton, and New Orleans exports general 
products. 
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2. New York is the most important harbour in the 
New World. 

(1) It stands on Manhattan Island, with the Hudson River on 

the west and the so-called “ East River ” arm of Long 
Island Sound on the east ; and Long Island itself 
protects the approach from the ocean. 

(2) It is practically free from ice, conveniently situated for 

European trade, and within easy reach of fuel and 
machinery. 

(3) It has splendid communication inland, mainly via the 

Hudson river and canal system. Indeed, the facilities 
for transport by rail and by water up the Hudson and 
the Mohawk valleys have attracted to New York a 
large proportion of the export trade even from the 
Far West. Cf. p. 13 

(4) It is about equal to London in the matter of tonnage 

entering and clearing, and transacts nearly half the 
foreign trade of the country. 

(6) The population of the old city is 1,600,000, t.s. twice that 
of Glasgow ; but, as its insular position has prevented 
its natural expansion, it has spread a total population 
of 3,600,000 over its immediate neighbourhood, includ- 
ing the suburbs of Brooklyn, Long Island City, and 
Jersey City. Consequently its great local industry is 
clothing, 

W.J?.—Brooklyn is now formally incorporated in New York. 

3. Boston, the mother city of New England and 
the most English ” of all the U.S. A. cities, is rather 
larger than Birmingham. 

(1) It occupies a group of peninsulas on the tidal estuary of 

the Charles River, and has a perfectly safe and com- 
modious harbour; but it is some distance from coal 
and iron. 

(2) It inherits very famous literary and educational traditions, 

which have made it the great intellectual centre of the 
country ; and it played a prominent part in the War 
of Independence. 
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(3) The great water-power and the vast forests of Nev/ 

England have led to a wide development of textile, 
leather, and paper industries, though the climate is 
not altogether suitable fur textiles (cf. p. 25) ; and 
Boston imports large quantities of cotton, wool, and 
hides, for distribution to river-side towns like Lowell, 
Lawrence, and Haverhill, and collects their manufac- 
tures for export. 

(4) It has also developed large clothing and book industries 

of its own ; and its neighbour, Lynn, has developed 
a large boot and shoe industry. 

N.B. — Of course, paper is even more important than leather in 
the book trade ; and Holyoke, which stands on the 
Connecticut at the foot of the forest-clad Hoosao Moun- 
tains, makes more paper than any other town in America. 

(5) As the chief harbour on the New England coast, Boston 

has attracted all the great western railways ; and thus 
it has special facilities for distributing goods, e.g. the 
fish of Gloucester, the largest fishing-port in the country. 

4. Philadelphia is about twice the size of Liver- 
pool, with which it has a good deal in common. 

(1) It stands at the confluence of the Delaware and the 

Schuylkill, which is also the head of ocean navigation ; 
but the amount of land round the estuary, and the 
exposure to the northern winds, sometimes cause it to 
be partially frozen in winter. 

(2) Its importance is due, theiofore, less to its harbour than 

to the field of magnificent anthracite coal which lies 
along the Schuylkill, and which has made the city the 
greatest manufacturing and brewing centre in the New 
World. Cf. p. 48. 

(3) It has very good communication inland up the valley of 

the Susquehanna, w^hich in its low'er course breaks 
riglit across the Alleghanies ; and this makes it the 
natural outlet eastward for the great coal, iron, and oil 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

( 4 ) Pennsylvania is one of the best sheep-raising districts in 

the country, and has large forests of hemlock-spruce 
in the north ; and Philadelphia is also the natural 
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outlet for the wool, skins, and tanning bark. This 
gave rise to the carpet and leather industries for 
which the city is now so famous. 

(6) The fine sheltered harbour, the abundance of coal and 
iron, and the nearness of good timber, have also made 
it the greatest shipbuilding centre in the country. 
A^.^.—It was the most southerly port in the Anti-Slave States. 

6. Baltimore and Norfolk stand at opposite ends of 
Chesapeake Bay, to the west of which the soil and the 
climate are admirably suited to fruit and fibre, especi- 
ally tobacco, and in which there are some of the finest 
oyster-beds in the world. 

(1) Baltimore, which is nearly as large as Boston, is the 

centre of the tinned fruit, vegetable, and oyster 
industries, and manufactures tobacco. 

(2) Norfolk, which is only a little town the size of Colchester 

or Londonderry, stands at the mouth of the James 
River ; it is one of the finest natural harbours on the 
Atlantic coast, and commands part of the tobacco trade 
of the James and the Roanoke valleys. 

6. Portland, the commercial capital of the “ Pine 
Tree State ” of Maine, is just the same size as Norfolk, 
but it has a very different trade. 

(1) It has such a fine harbour, and is so free from ice, that 

it is the natural winter port for the St Lawrence ; and 
thus it has been made the terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada. 

(2) Maine has a huge lumber trade ; and, as the trees are 

mainly conifers, especially spruce, and as the water is 
very soft and pure, there are exceptional facilities for 
puip and paper works. 

(3) Portland is the nearest of the U.S.A. harbours to 

Europe, and has just behind it — on the Androscoggin 
River — the best water-power in the State for these 
works. It has also a leather industry. 

The Androscoggin also drives the cotton mills of Lewiston. 
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7. Of the five “cotton” ports, New Orleans is 
much the largest, being nearly the size of Bristol 

(1) Like Bristol, it is really a river port, and the approach 

has been made possible for ocean vessels only after very 
expensive dredging. 

(2) It is the most central port on the Gulf coast, and is, like 

Bristol, a very old town ; it has, therefore, come to 
control a number of trades besides the cotton, especially 
the sugar and rice of Louisiana. 

(3) It is, however, a long way from coal and iron, and its 

low level and swampy surroundings make it very 
unhealthy. 

8. Of the other “ cotton ” ports, the two on the 
Gulf have the best natural harbours, but the two on 
the Atlantic are the most important. 

(1) Charleston, which has now a population of nearly 

60,000, stands at the confluence of the Ashley and 
the Cooper rivers, where the volume of water made it 
possible to construct a good artificial harbour seven 
miles from the ocean, in the very centre of the South 
Carolina coast 

The water-power from the “ Piedmont ” slopes behind 
it is very great, and very useful both to lumbering and 
to cotton manufacture ; the climate is suitable to the 
raising of early fruits and vegetables, and there are 
rich deposits of phosphates along the Ashley. 

Its special export, however, — in which the neigh- 
bouring harbour of Wilmington shares — is of rosin and 
turpentine from the yellow pine forests of the Carolina 
coastal plain. It also exports excellent rice. 

(2) Savannah, which in 1903 was a little larger than 

Charleston, stands on the tidal estuary of the Savannah, 
protected from the Atlantic by a line of flat “sea-islands,” 
which produce the best cotton in the world ; and the 
falls of the Savannah have made the inland centre of 
Augusta the chief manufacturing city of the southern 
States. Savannah also exports “ Carolina ” rice. 

5 
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(3) Mobile, which is the size of Perth or Peterborough, 

stands on the fine estuary of the Alabama ; and thus it 
has navigation right through the lumber district of 
south Alabama very nearly up to the Birmingham 
coal and iron field, as well as direct communication by 
rail with both the centre and the south of Mississippi, 
a great cotton-growing State. 

(4) Galveston, which is the same size as Mobile, is the only 

good harbour in Texas, the largest State in the Union ; 
it is the natural port for the great railway centre of 
Dallas ; it collects excellent cotton from along the 
coast, and has access by the Southern Pacific Railway 
to the finest cattle ranches of the Far West As both 
a cotton and a cattle centre, it has special advantages 
for manufacturing oil-cake. 


Lesson 26— Ports (2) 

1. The Inland ports are numerous and extremely 
important, and almost all of them are on the Great 
Lakes. 

(1) By far the most important are Chicago, St Louis, and 

Buffalo. 

(2) Five others have, however, a large trade — Cleveland, 

Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo, and Duluth. 

2. Chicago is one of the most extraordinary cities 
in the world. In 1830 it was a hamlet of 70 
souls living in 12 cottages; when it had grown to 
more than 26,000 houses, it was burnt to the ground 
— in 1871 ; and to-day it is a huge metropolis three 
times as large as Manchester, and covering an area as 
large as the whole county of Renfrew. In sixty years 
it multiplied itself 20,000 times ! 

(1) It is one of the most perfectly-equipped ports in the 
world, and has been deepened to admit vessels carry- 
ing up to 5000 tons of cargo. More vessels enter and 
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clear every year than at London and New York coni' 
bined ! 

(2) By the Illinois river and canal system it has direct water 

communication with St Louis, i.e, with the Gulf of 
Mexico, through the richest maize area of the country. 

— Maize is specially used in fattening pigs — U.S.A. “hogs.” 

(3) All the trans-continental railways of the north must 

converge on it to get round Lake Michigan, and the 
level expanse of prairie gives every facility for railway 
construction. 

(4) It has the rich coal-fields of Indiana and Illinois behind 

it, and is within easy reach by water of the iron, 
copper, and timber of Michigan. 

(6) It is the greatest railway centre, the greatest grain 
market, the greatest pork market, and one of the 
greatest lumber and cattle markets in the New World. 

(6) The presence of such a huge population in the centre of 

a timber area has given rise to an enormous furniture 
industry, and the demand for railway stock and 
agricultural implements is at least equally great. 
Naturally, too, in a cattle and timber market, there is 
an important leather industry. 

(7) As a great railway junction so near the Michigan ore, it 

has also developed very large iron and steel works — 
specialising in rails ami locomotives. 

3. St. Louis, though onlyabout one- third the size of 
Chicago, has a position of great importance, and its 
trade resembles that of Chicago. 

(1) It is the mathematical centre of a huge area of very rich 

country, being half-way between the Rockies and the 
Atlantic and half-way between Lake Superior and 
the Gulf of Mexico. This gives it exceptional advan- 
tages for collecting and distributing goods. 

(2) The level of the land, and the fact that for many years 

St. Louis was the lowest point at which the Mississippi 
was bridged, made it a great railway centre ; and these 
southern railways are never blocked by snow. 
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(3) Being just below the confluence of the Missouri and 

the Mississippi, it has special advantages for river 
shipping. 

( 4 ) With a rich grain area to the north-west and a rich 

tobacco area to the south-east, it specialises in flour- 
milling and manufacturing tobacco. 

4. Buffalo is not nearly so large as St Louis, being 
at present no larger than Belfast ; but it is growing 
very rapidly. 

(1) It is the most easterly port on Lake Erie, and the 

western terminus of the Erie Canal ; and thus it com- 
mands the whole trade along the canal between the 
Great Lakes and New York. 

(2) It stands on the edge of the Pennsylvanian coal and iron 

field, and is only 22 miles from the enormous water- 
power of Niagara — from which the street cars and mills 
are already being worked. 

(3) It commands the cross trade between the densely-peopled 

areas of Ontario and New York State, and the railway 
traffic along the south bank of the St. Lawrence. 

5. Of the other five Lake ports, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee are much the largest. 

(1) Cleveland, which exceeds Buffalo in population, has such 

a good harbour that it has attracted practically all the 
lake trade of eastern Ohio in coal, iron, and oiL 

(2) Detroit, which is rather larger than Bristol (350,000), 

commands the “ through ” lake traffic and the 
“north shore” railway traffic between Chicago and 
Ontario via the St. Clair tunnel. Its importance as a 
railway junction, and its easy access to the Michigan 
iron and timber, account for the large manufacture of 
railway stock. 

(3) Milwaukee, which is nearly the size of Detroit, has direct 

water communication with the Mississippi; it com- 
mands the lumber, grain, cattle, and Ixop trades of 
southern Wisconsin; and, in connection with the 
grain and hops, it has an immense brewing industry. 
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6, Toledo is only half, and Duluth is only a 
quarter, the size of Detroit ; but Duluth at least must 
become a very important centre. 

(1) Toledo, which is about the size of Oldham or Sunderland, 

stands where the main line from BufFalo and Cleveland 
to Chicago and the West crosses the navigable estuary 
of the Maumee River; it has an oil industry of its 
own, and is the natural outlet eastward for the grain 
and lumber of northern Indiana. 

(2) Duluth is at present not much larger than Cork or 

Ipswich, but it is growing very rapidly; it is the 
farthest inland of all the ports, and thus has been made 
the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railway (N.P.R.) ; 
it commands all the wheat and iron trade of central 
Minnesota, and a great deal of the through traffic along 
the N.P.R 

7. The Pacific has only three commercial centres — 
the Golden Gate, the estuary of the Columbia, and 
Puget Sound. 

(1) San Francisco occupies a peninsula on the south, ie, the 

sheltered side of the Golden Gate, where it has a 
delightful climate and every facility for commerce 
except coal All the railways from north, east, and south 
must converge on the Golden Gate to reach the Pacific. 

The harbour has immense wealth behind it in 
wheat, fruit, and wool, and to a less degree in precious 
metals ; it monopolises the growing U.S.A. trade with 
China and Japan, and has a distinct ** Chinese quarter.” 
Its population is as large as that of Bristol 

(2) Puget Sound is one of the finest natural harbours in the 

world, Seattle, which is as large as Cork or North- 
ampton, controls the vast fishing industries of the 
Sound, the wheat trade from the clay lands of eastern 
Washington, and the general trade eastward. 

Tacoma, which is as large as Colchester or London- 
derry, controls the timber trade from the rainy hills 
of western Washington. 
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(3) Portland, which is rather larger than Seattle, stands at the 
confluence of the Columbia and the Willamette, where 
it is the eastern terminus of ocean navigation and the 
western terminus of the N.P.R. 

It controls the wheat trade down the Columbia 
valley from eastern Oregon, the through trade down the 
Willamette valley from San Francisco, and the timber 
trade of the Cascade Mountains, as well as the salmon 
and shipping industries of the Columbia. 

The chief canning centre is Astoria, the nearest 
port to the tin mines of the Malay Peninsula. 


Lesson 27— Surface and Vegetation 

1, The “relief” of the United States is essentially 
typical of North America — a huge low plain shut in 
by a low mountain system on the east, and by a high 
and massive mountain system on the west (cf. p. 9) ; 
but it has a few important variations from the “ relief " 
of Canada. 

(1) The general slope of the plain is from north to south, not 

from south to north; this has the advantage of being 
from a colder to a warmer latitude, and it naturally 
takes both river and rail traffic to the Gulf coast. 

(2) The country is entirely within really temperate latitudes, 

and extremes of climate must be due to other causes 
than latitude. 

(3) It has its chief plateau system in the west, not the east, 

which indirectly causes the chief water-parting to be 
deficient in glaciers ; and, therefore, the rivers vary 
greatly in volume. 

2. The vegetation, of course, varies with the soil 
and the climate; but the five great commercial products 
are grain, pasture, fibres, fruit, and timber. 

(1) The grain and pasture come mainly from the Mississippi 
basin. 
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(2) The fibres and fruit come mainly from the eastern coast- 

lands. 

(3) The deep valleys of the Pacific coast also produce very 

fine grain and fruit 

3. The grain varies, with the soil and the climate, 
from rye to rice ; but wheat and maize are much the 
most important — the maize being the more abundant, 
but the wheat the more important for export. 

(1) The volcanic plateau of Oregon and Washington and the 

alluvial plain of Minnesota produce the best wheat, but 
the largest amount comes from Dakota, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Duluth and Milwaukee are the natural outlet for 
the Minnesota and Dakota grain, and Chicago and 
Toledo for that of Indiana and Ohio ; but a very 
large quantity goes by rail to New York, even from 
Dakota — to save trans-shipment 

(2) Maize, the only indigenous grain of the New World, and 

the most important for the U.S.A, home market, 
requires more heat and more moisture than wheat ; 
and, therefore, it is grown mainly on river “ bottoms ” 
south of the wheat area. 

The most productive areas arc the south of Iowa 
between the Missouri and the Mississippi, the “pen- 
insula” of Illinois between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, and the whole State of Missouri, in which 
the three rivers meet ; but it is also grown in the 
“ peninsula ” of Nebraska and Kansas that is shut in 
by the Platte, the Missouri, and the Arkansas. 

It is convenient access to these enormous stocks of 
maize that has made Chicago and Cincinnati the two 
largest “ hog ” markets in the world. 

(3) Oats for horses and barley for brewing are largely grown 

in the densely-peopled States along the Great Lakes ; 
very fine barley is also grown in California, and rice 
is grown in the Louisiana swamp, though it is gradually 
being displaced by sugar-cane. 

iV.5.— The two barley districts also grow large quantities of very 
excellent hops, of which there is even an export to England. 
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4. The great pasture area is the tract of rolling 
grass-lands west of the Mississippi, which stretch from 
Iowa to Texas and from New Mexico to Missouri. 
It already supports 40,000,000 cattle, and could 
support twice as many. 

(1) A large number of cattle are also raised round Lake 

Michigan — in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

(2) Besides these cattle, a very large number of sheep are 

raised in the more mountainous States farther west, 
from Montana to New Mexico and from Wyoming to 
Oregon ; and the finest wool on the continent comes 
from the Oregon and Californian sheep-farms. 

(3) The great local markets are Kansas City, Dallas, and 

Omaha, which sprang into importance as soon as rail- 
ways from the east reached them. 

6. The chief fibres are cotton, tobacco, and flax. 

(1) The flax, which is the hardiest and the least important, 

comes mainly from Minnesota. 

(2) The cotton, which is the least hardy and the most 

important, comes mainly from Texas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and South Carolina. Cf. p. 80. 

(3) The tobacco comes mainly from Kentucky, Virginia, and 

their southward neighbours, Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

6. The chief fruits are apples, oranges, and grapes. 

(1) The best apples come from New York, Delaware, and 

Pennsylvania. Cf. p. 49. 

(2) The oranges come almost entirely from Florida. 

(3) The best grapes come from California, where they are 

converted largely into wine, raisins, and brandy. 

California also grows splendid pears and prunes, and Dela- 
ware grows peaches. 

7. The timber comes mainly from the north-east 
and north-west corners of the country, where there is 
the heaviest fall of rain and snow ; hut large quantities 
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come from the Michigan and Florida peninsulas, which 
naturally have a very moist atmosphere. 

(1) The chief timber States are Maine, Michigan, and 

Washington. 

(2) The chief timber centres are Saginaw and Bay City, both 

on the Michigan peninsula. 

(3) Florida produces the so-called “cedar” or juniper, which 

is shipped from Pensacola and Jacksonville to the 
various pencil-making centres of Europe. 


Lesson 28— Minerals 

1. The mineral wealth is very great and well dis- 
tributed, and includes all the most useful minerals 
except tin. Cf. p. 32. 

(1) The country produces more copper and more quicksilver 
than any other country in the world. 

(2‘; Roughly, it may be said, fuels are produced in the east, 
precious metals in the west, and the ordinary com- 
mercial metals in the middle. 

(3) Some deposits of tin are said to have lately been dis- 
covered along the Colorado River in Texas. 

2. There are two fields of real coal, the Alleghany 
and the Central, of which the former is much the 
larger and the more valuable. 

(1) The Alleghany coals are of three kinds : anthracite to 

the east of the mountains, bituminous to the west, and 
semi-bituminous between the other two. 

(2) The anthracite lies along the banks of three rivers : 

along the Susquehanna between Scranton and Wilkes- 
barre, along the Lehigh round Manch Chunk, and along 
the Schuylkill round Pottsville ; and, as both the 
Lehigh and the Schuylkill are tributaries of the Dela- 
ware, the coal has easy access to Philadelphia. C£ 
p. 63. 
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(3) The semi-bituniinoua coal is most abundant along the 

Potomac at Cumberland, but the field is not a 
large one. 

(4) The bituminous coal is found along the whole length of 

the western slope of the Alleghany Mountains, from 
Pittsburg to Birmingham, and is everywhere on or 
quite near to navigable water. The richest deposits 
are along the Ohio and the Monongahela, especially 
round Pittsburg, Wheeling, and Connellsville ; but the 
Alabama deposits are proving much richer than was 
expected. 

(5) The central field is much smaller and less valuable, but 

is very useful to Chicago and St. Louis. Its centre is 
at Terre Haute, where the railway from Indianapolis to 
St. Louis crosses the Wabash River. 

3. Besides this large supply of coal, there are also 
most valuable supplies of oil and natural gas, both of 
which are so clean and so cheap that they are taking 
the place of coal, especially in iron and glass works, 
throughout the entire west of Pennsylvania and a 
large proportion of Ohio. 

(1) The gas is most abundant round Pittsburg. 

(2) The oil, which is of an exceedingly good quality, is most 

abundant in the valley of the Alleghany River an<] 
along Lake Erie, especially round Bradford, Cleveland, 
and Oil City. It is conveyed in pipes for hundreds of 
miles, e.g, to Philadelphia. 

4. There is abundance of good iron ore in both the 
great coal areas, but the richest deposits are along 
Lake Superior. 

(1) The Michigan centre is Port Marquette. Cf. p. 33. 

(2) The Alleghany centres are along the Ohio between 

Ironton and Marietta, and in the upper basin of the 
Alabama round Birmingham and Tuscaloosa. 

(3) As almost the whole Alleghany region is rich in good 

limestone, “ flux ” can be got easily everywhere. 
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5. The precious metals come almost entirely from 
the Cordilleran system. 

(1) The gold output was valued in 1908 at £20,000,000. 
Colorado, Alaska, Nevada, and California are the chief 
sources of 8ui)ply, and South Dakota, Idaho, and 
Arizona produce about one-fifth of the total between 
them. By far the richest mines are at Cripple Creek, 
in the Puel)]an corner of Colorado. 

2) The silver output was valued in 1908 at £14,600,000 ; 
the chief producers were Montana and Colorado, and 
the special centres were Leadville and Butte City. 

N.B. — Leadville, as its name implies, produces lead as well as 
silver ; and Butte City practically shares with the Calumut district of 
Michigan and the Tucson district of Aiizona the huge copper trade of 
the States. 


Lesson 29— Towns and Industries (1) 

1. As in Canada, the importance of the towns 
cannot always be fairly gauged from their population. 

(1) Very important sites have not yet become populous. 

(2) The export of raw materials is more important in most 

places than domestic manufactures. 

(3) Consequently, the coasts are relatively more important at 

present than the coal-fields, and harbours have matured 
more quickly than manufacturing centres. 

2. The last census showed that there were 70 
towns with a population of over 50,000. 

(1) Of these, 39 had a population of more than 100,000, 

t.tf. were larger than Southampton or Cork ; and of 
the 39, 19 had more than 200,000, i.e, were larger than 
Portsmouth or Leicester. 

(2) Of the 19, 6 had more than 500,000, i.e. were larger 

than Leeds ; and of the 6, 3 had more than 1,350,000, 
i.e, were at least three times the size of Leeds. 

(3) The growth of population in many places since the 

previous census (1890) has been very rapid; for 
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instance, Chicago has risen from 1,100,000 to 1,900,000, 
and was estimated at over 2,000,000 in 1906. 

3. Of the 19 cities that have more than 200,000 
inhabitants, as many as 14 are harbours. Cf. p. 62. 

(1) New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia vary from three 

times down to twice the size of Manchester. 

(2) Brooklyn, the chief suburb of New York, is more than 

twice the size of Leeds. 

N,B. — Of the other suburbs, Newark is as large as Nottingham, 
and Jersey City is as large as Leicester. 

(3) St. Louis and Boston are considerably larger, and 

Baltimore is rather smaller, than Birmingham. 

(4) Cleveland, Buffalo, and San Francisco are all larger 

than Edinburgh or Bristol. 

(5) Milwaukee, Detroit, and New Orleans are rather larger 

than Bradford or West Ham. 

(6) Newark and Jersey City have nearly all the advantages 

of New York, and the additional advantage of being 
on the landward side of the harbour, and thus having 
direct rail inland without tunnelling. Jersey City is 
the terminus of the great trans- continental lines; 
and both places manufacture luxuries for New York, 
specially jewelry and patent leather. 

N.B , — Contrast the comparative insimificance of the political 
capitals of most of the States, though their central positions may 
eventually make them important railway junctions. Cf. Lesson 31. 

4. The five cities which are not recognised harbours 
are Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, Louisville, and 
Minneapolis ; and, as a matter of fact, all five are on 
navigable water. 

(1) Cincinnati stands on the north bank of the Ohio, at the 
north-east corner of the great maize area of the 
Mississippi basin. This position made it an important 
place in the days when the Ohio separated the “ slave ” 
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States of the south from the free ” States of the north, 
and in later times made it a natural food centre for the 
mining area of the upper Ohio-— the speciality in a 
maize and oak district being naturally pork. Of. p. 81. 

(2) Pittsburg stands at the confluence of two navigable rivers 

in the centre of a coal, iron, oil, gas, and limestone 
district ; and thus it has become a very important 
industrial centre, with the largest iron, steel, and glass 
industries in America — excellent glass -sand being 
found in the upper valley of the Ohio. 

(3) Washington, on the contrary, has entirely neglected its 

geographical and commercial advantages, and owes its 
population to its political importance as the capital of 
the republic. It is a beautiful city on the broad 
Potomac Kiver, exactly 77“ west of Greenwich. The 
“Capitol,” in which Congress meets, is one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in the world. 

(4) Louisville, which is about the same size as Leicester, 

stands where the Oliio rapids cause a diversion of 
traffic, except when the river is in flood ; and the 
fertility of the Kentucky “ blue limestone ” has given 
it the trade of a magnificent pasture and fibre district, 
the special products being horses and tobacco. The 
town also shares in the glass-trade of New Albany. 

(6) Minneapolis and St. Paul now form, industrially, a single 
centre. They stand 8 miles apart just below the St. 
Anthony Falls on the Mississippi, at equal distances 
from the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Hudson Bay, and 
the Gulf of Mexico ; and thus they have become a 
great transport centre. 

They are so near to the Great Lakes that their 
railway rates have to compete with the rates by water, 
and there is the further competition of three railways 
from St. Paul to Duluth ; and, as they are in the 
centre of the richest wheat area in the States, they 
have become one of the most important grain and flour 
markets in the world. 

Minneapolis has the advantage of being the nearer to 
the Falls, which supply the mechanical power for the 
mills, and which are the actual head of navigation ; St 
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Paul has the advantage of having the deeper water, as 
the Minnesota tributary joins the Mississippi below 
Minneapolis, and of being on the Duluth side of the 


Lesson 30— Towns and Industries (2) 

1. Of the twenty cities with a population of from 
100,000 to 200,000, five (including St. Paul, cf. § 5 
above) have over 170,000. 

(1) Indianapolis stands on the edge of the central coal-field, 

in the middle of half-a-dozen extremely important 
towns — Chicago, St Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, and Louisville. It is a junction for at least 
15 main lines of rail. 

(2) Providence, a safe harbour, is about as large as Oldham 

or Dundee. It was originally a place of refuge for 
persons who were persecuted by the Puritans ; but its 
position, where the coast railway from New York to 
Boston crosses the top of Narragansett Bay, has made 
it a very important manufacturing centre. It special- 
ises in the two great necessaries — cotton and woollen 
goods, and in jewelry. 

(3) Kansas City stands in the west of the great maize area 

and the east of the great cattle area of the country. 
It is a very important railw'ay junction, and the down- 
hill grade enables very heavy trains to be run to the 
Gulf ports. The climate is very healthy, the death- 
rate being only 11*50 per 1000 ; and the dry air and the 
abundance of grain make it one of the greatest egg 
markets in the world, with a production of about 
tioenty-one and a half million dozen per year. 

N.B . — Of course, it ought to have excellent navigation up and down 
the Missouri, but it stands just where the Kansas and the Missouri 
drop on to tho “bottom” lands, and where, therefore, they deposit 
SO much mud that almost no use is made of the waterway. 

(4) Rochester owes its importance to the Genesee Falls, 

which drive huge flour-mills, and to its facilities for 
exporting the flour either via the Erie Canal or via 
Lfiie Ontario, from which it is only 7 miles distant 
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2. Five cities (including Toledo, cf. p. 69) have 
populations varying from 145,000 down to 120,000. 

(1) Denver stands where several railways converge to cross 

the Rockies, by the South Platte valley, to the great 
silver district of Leadville. 

(2) Alleghany, which is only as large as Norwich or Derby, 

is a twin town with Pittsburg, and has direct com- 
munication by river and canal with Lake Erie ; it is by 
this route that the Michigan iron ore reaches Pittsburg. 

(3) Columbus, the political capital of Ohio, is in the very 

centre of the State, and has thus become an important 
railway junction. 

(4) Worcester, on the crest of the watershed which supplies 

eastern Massachusetts with mechanical power, is on the 
main line west from Boston, and makes machinery for 
the large textile industries of the State. 


Lesson 31— Towns and Industries (3) 

1. Nine towns have populations of rather more 
or rather less than 110,000. 

(1) Syracuse stands on the main line from Boston to Buffalo, 

in the rich salt area round the Jimction of the Erie and 
Oswego canals. 

(2) New Haven is a harbour on Long Island Sound which is 

completely overshadowed by the proximity of New 
York ; it has very large oyster-beds, and manufactures 
metal goods. It is the seat of Yale University. 

(3) Paterson, which is practically an inland suburb of New 

York, specialises in silk goods. 

(4) Fall River, like Lowell, is one of the great cotton centres 

which have made Massachusetts the first textile State 
in the Union. Its climate is much more favourable 
for textiles than that of the inland towns. 

(6) St Joseph is an important grain centre on the Missouri, 
with a very large wholesale trade. 
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(6) Omaha stands where the direct line from Chicago to 

San Francisco crosses the Missouri, and begins to climb 
the Platte valley ; it has very large engine works, the 
river is navigable, and the maize lands round support 
a large hog ” trade. It is also a great cattle market 

(7) Los Angeles is the largest town in the south of California, 

and has a busy fruit market 

(8) Memphis is a river-port which ships the cotton and 

tobacco of western Tennessee to New Orleans; and 
the construction of the new bridge across the Missis- 
sippi has attracted all the southern trans-continental 
railway traffic, to the prejudice of towns like St. Louis. 
It stands, like Vicksburg, on a bluff, which offers 
special facilities for bridging the river. 

(9) Scranton is an important station where the main line 

from New York to Buffalo enters the anthracite coal- 
field of the Susquehanna valley. 

2. Eight towns (including Portland and Seattle, 
cf. pp. 64 and 69) have populations of about 90,000. 

(1) Lowell is the most important of several towns — including 

Manchester, Nashua, and Concord — which use the 
enormous water-power of the Merriniac in manufactur- 
ing cotton. [Estimated at 100,000 in 1903 ] 

(2) Albany, the political capital of New York State, stands 

where the main line from Boston to Buffalo crosses the 
Hudson River just below the head of navigation ; and 
the confluence of the Mohawk and the Hudson gives 
special fiEUsilities for rail and canal to Montreal and 
Buffalo. 

(3) Cambridge is simply a suburb of Boston, and contains 

the great university of Harvard. 

(4) Atlanta, the political capital of Georgia, like its neigh- 

bour Augusta, uses the water-power of the Blue Ridge 
in manufacturing the local cotton ; and its height 
makes it much more healthy than the other towns of 
Georgia. It stands where several railways converge to 
pass round the end of the Appalachian Mountains. 
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(6) Grand Rapids stands on the western edge of the magnifi- 
cent forests and rich salt-beds of the Michigan peninsula, 
just where the railway from the great meat-packing 
metropolis of Chicago crosses the Grand River. It 
sends timber to Chicago, and has a huge furniture 
industry of its own. 

(6) Dayton is an important junction where the main line 
west crosses the Miami River. It shares in the special 
trades of Cincinnati, and uses the hard-wood of Ohio 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements. The 
oak forests also supply splendid feeding -ground for 
immense herds of swine. Cf. p. 76. 

3. Nine towns have populations of rather more or 
rather less than 80,000. 

(1) Richmond, the political capital of Virginia, is the most 

convenient centre for the three great “ tobacco valleys ” 
of the James, the Roanoke, and the Rappahannock, 
and has very large tobacco factories. It is at the head 
of tidal water on the James River, 

(2) Nashville, the political capital of Tennessee, stands in the 

centre of the State on the Cambridge River, between 
the mineral wealth of the upper Tennessee plateau and 
the agricultural wealth (tobacco and cotton) of the 
Mississippi lowlands. 

(3) Hartford is the political capital of Connecticut, and 

stands at the head of steamboat navigation. 

(4) Wilmington is an important ship-building centre on the 

Delaware estuary, where it has easy access to splendid 
coal and iron ; and it has the largest gunpowder works 
in America. 

(5) Reading is on the edge of the anthracite coal-field in the 

Schuylkill valley. 

(6) Camden is an important railway centre on the Delaware 

estuary just opposite Philadelphia, and commands the 
huge fruit and vegetable trade of the ** market-garden 
of New Jersey” across the estuary to the dense 
population in and round Philadelphia. 

6 
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(7) Trenton, which stands on the isthmus at the head of the 

estuary, is the natural political capital of the State, and 
commands a similar fruit and vegetable trade to New 
York. It also has a very large brick and pottery in- 
dustry of its own in connection with the rich clay-beds 
of New Jersey. 

(8) Bridgeport is a harbour on Long Island Sound near the 

mouth of the river on which the famous Waterbury 
watch factories stand. 

(9) Troy is at the head of navigation on the Hudson, and 

thus has been made the eastern terminus of the Erie 
Canal. It also utilises the falls in various industries, 
including hardware. 

4. Nearly twenty other towns (including Charleston, 
Duluth, and Savannah, cf. p. 65) have over 55,000. 

(1) Most of them, e.g. Lawrence, New Bedford, Hoboken, and 

Manchester, are in the great north-eastern textile area. 

(2) Others are engaged in the hardware trades of the same 

north-eastern area, e.g, Springfield (U.S.A. Armoury) 
and Utica. 

(3) Lynn is practically a suburb of Boston, and has a very 

large boot and shoe industry. 

(4) Oakland is the residential (quarter of the rich San 

Francisco merchants. 

(6) Des Moines, Evansville, and Peoria are important grain 
centres, Peoria being also a busy railway junction. 

(6) Salt Lake City, besides having historic interest, is an im- 

portant railway centre. 

(7) Lincoln is the chief railway centre in tne grain area of 

south-eastern Nebraska. 

5. Among smaller, but still important, centres, are San 
Antonio, Houston, Dallas, Chattanooga and Little Eock. 

(1) Dallas is a grain, and San Antonio and Houston are 

railway, centres in Texas. 

(2) Little Rock is the political and commercial capital of 

Arkansas. Being in the middle of a cattle and cotton 
district, it makes very large quantities of oil-cake. 
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(3) Chattanooga is in the Alabama iron district. 

N,B , — An inland town which has no navigable river, generally 
specialises on small articles. Of. the screws and nails of Birmingham, 
and the toys and clocks of Niirnberg. 

6. Key West, Burlington, and Eutland have 
between 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. 

(1) Key West is a coral island, and ships sponges, oranges, 

and timber. 

(2) Burlington is the best harbour on Lake Champlain, and 

has a lumber trade. 

(3) Rutland is the site of the great marble quarries oi 

Vermont. 


Note 

Several of these towns have grown very rapidly recently, e,g. 
Kansas City (estimated at nearly 190,000), Memphis and Omaha 
(over 125,000), Atlanta (105,000), etc. 
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MEXICO 

Mexico, about 19“ N, ( = Bombay). 

Lesson 32— Surroundings and Surface 

1. Mexico has a land frontier on the north and 
the south; but the southern frontier, owing to its 
shortness and its position, has practically no effect on 
either commerce or climate. The country may there- 
fore be said to have sea on every side except the 
north. 

(1) The coast is very long in proportion to the area, but not 

much broken. 

(2) At the two extremes — the south-east and the north-west 

— it ends in the peninsulas of Yucatan and Lower 
California, enclosing the gulfs of Oampeachy and 
California. 

(3) The land frontier is only 125 miles in the south, but four 

times as much in the north. 

2. There are several marked differences between 
the two coasts. 

(1) The west coast is more than twice as long as the east, 

and half of it is outside the Tropica 

(2) The west coast is high and rocky, with one or two really 

fine bays ; the east is low and fringed with sand-banks, 
and has not a single natural harbour. 

(3) The west coast is exposed and comparatively healthy, 

while the east is shut in and awfully unhealthy. 

3. The chief ports on the east coast are Vera Cruz 
and Tampico, both of which have been provided with 
artificial harbours. Of. Coatzacoalcos, p. 89. 

(1) Vera Cruz stands in the centre of the Gulf coast, and 
has behind it the densest population of the country, 
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including the cities of Mexico and Puebla; but its 
climate is so bad that its population is less than 26,000. 
In fact, it is simply a filthy, fever-haunted gateway to 
the plateau ; and the same is true of nearly all the 
harbours. 

(2) Tampico is in a rich j^ricultural district with very 

valuable minerals behind it, and — for Mexico — it has 
easy communication inland by rail to St Luis Potosi, 
the great railway junction on the eastern edge of the 
plat^u. It is becoming more important than Vera 
Cruz. 

N*JB, — The railway from Vera Cruz to Mexico ascends more than 
8000 feet in 80 miles I 

(3) On the Yucatan peninsula there are the two roadsteads 

of Campeachy and Progresso, both connected by rail 
with the great henequen district of Merida. 

4. The chief harbours on the west coast are Aca- 
pulco and Mazatlan. Cf. Salina Cruz, p, 89. 

(1) Acapulco is a fine natural harbour exactly on the 

meridian of 100* W . ; and, as it is much less shut in 
than Vera Cruz, it has a much better climate. Its com- 
mercial importance is greatly injured by the extremely 
difilcult communication inland. 

(2) Mazatlan owes its importance partly to the fertility of 

the lowlands behind and to the north of it, partly to 
its position at the entrance to the Gulf of California, 
and partly to the mineral wealth of Sinaloa. 

(3) San Bias and Manzanillo, by being connected with 

Mexico by rail, have become termini of trans-continental 
routes ; and Quaymas has easy access by rail into the 
United States, the junction with the Southern Pacific 
Railway being at Benson. 

6. The mass of Mexico is a high triangular plateau 
shut in by a low strip of narrow plain along each coast 

(1) The plain along each coast is divided from the plateau 
by a mountain chain, that on the west being the Sierra 
Madre. 
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(2) The plateau sinks and broadens from the great peaks of 

Popocatepetl and Orizaba down to the valley of the 
Rio Grande. 

(3) The longest rivers must therefore flow northwards, and 

will probably empty into lakes, fresh or salt. 

(4) South of the highest peaks lies the lowest depression, the 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

(5) The peninsula of Lower California is a barren “ sierra,” 

and that of Yucatan is a forest-clad plateau. 

6. The climate varies, with the height, from tropical 
heat to perpetual snow, and, with distance from the 
sea, between extremes of damp and drought. 

(1) A large portion of the country ia in the Tropics, but its 

great average height materially modifies the heat. 

(2) As the mountains run parallel to the coasts, they prevent 

wet winds from penetrating inland j and the dry 
climate is very healthy, counteracting even the filthy 
habits of the people, but it necessitates irrigation for 
successful agriculture. 

(3) The low level, the great heat, and the heavy rainfall 

make the coast strip very fertile, but terribly unhealthy ; 
and, therefore, nearly the whole population lives on 
the plateau. 

(4) In the north the distance of the interior from the sea, 

the presence of mountains parallel to the coasts, and 
the absence of mountains along the U.S.A. border 
cause great drought and extremes of climate similar 
to those of Arizona and New Mexico. 

(5) The heat and the height cause such rapid evaporation 

that the temporary l^es of the rainy season are soon 
converted into salt marshes. 

(6) The intense heat of the Great Basin of California, like that 

of the Tibet Basin, causes a monsoon wind in summer ; 
and, therefore, there are only two seasons — wet and dry. 

(7) The Mexicans themselves call the low unhealthy area 

tierras calicrUes, the general plateau tierras UmpladeSj 
and the region about 8000 feet tierras fries — ue. “ hot,*' 
“ tcmperat^” and “ cool ** lands. 
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Lesson 33— Productions and Towns 

1. The vegetation, of course, varies with the 
climate and the soil — the latter being largely volcanic, 
and therefore very fertile. 

(1) The hot lands ” are covered with forests — of mahogany, 

logwood, rosewood, ebony, etc., and produce all sorts of 
tropical vegetation. 

(2) The “ temperate lands ” are covered with various species 

of cactus, on some of which the cochineal insect feeds, 
and produce maize, beans, and agave, for the dense 
population on them. 

N.B . — Maize and beans are the chief food, and agave makes 
“ pulque,” the national drink. 

(3) The “ cool lands ” produce wheat and barley, and have 

splendid natural pjistures for cattle. 

2. The tropical vegetation includes coffee, cotton, 
cacao, vanilla, sugar, bananas, tobacco, rubber, jalap, 
and henequen. Cf. Lessons 37 and 38. 

(1) The coffee and bananas are grown on the forest-clad 

seaward slopes of the mountains, the cacao and vanilla 
on the sheltered strips of volcanic plain, and the sugar 
and tobacco on the parts of the exposed coastal lowlands 
that are rich in lime, e.g. the Vera Cruz district 

(2) The henequen and cotton are grown round the Gulf of 

Campeachy, the former in Yucatan and the latter where 
the water-power for manufacturing is greatest — behind 
Vera Cruz. The most important for export is the 
henequen, which is both cheaper and stronger than 
jute. 

(3) The rubber grows best on the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 

and the jalap on the mountains round Xalapa — from 
which place, indeed, the drug takes its name. 

3. The mineral wealth is very great, especially in 
silver, along with which lead is found. The other 
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most important products are gold, sulphur, iron, and 
coal. 

(1) The silver is found in two main areas. One is along 

the Central Railway from Zacatecas to Mexico, especi- 
ally between Zacatecas and Guanajuato ; and the other 
is in the valley of the Pesquerto, especially near 
Monterey. 

(2) The largest amount of gold is also found — along with 

very pure copper — round Guanajuato. 

(3) The coal is found on both the northern edges of the 

plateau — in the east where the International Railway 
to San Antonio, U.S.A., crosses the Sabinas River, anc 
in the west behind the harbour of Guaymas in the valle/ 
of the Rio Yaqui. It is of poor quality, but is very 
useful to the railways — on which so much depends 
in the absence of navigable rivera 

(4) The iron, which is of superb quality, is found in 

enormous quantities on the slopes of the Sierra Madre, 
especially round Durango. 

(6) The sulphur is found perfectly pure in the crater of 
Mount Popocatepetl, and the export of it is a special 
industry in Puebla. 

4. There are six towns with a population of over 
60,000. 

(1) Mexico, with 370,000, is about the size of Belfast. It 
stands on Lake Tezcuco, a mile and a half above the 
sea, half way between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. It is the political capital and the great railway 
centre of the country. 

(2) Guadalajara and Puebla have respectively just over and 
just under 100,000 inhabitants, i.e. they are the size of 
Halifax and Huddersfield. Besides its sulphur and 
textile (cotton) industries, Puebla collects the maize 
and agave of the rich volcanic valley up which the 
railway from Vera Cruz to Mexico (via Puebla) runs. 

Guadalajara stands on the continuation of the same 
line to San Bias, just where the Santiago River begins 
to descend from the plateau. 
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(3) S. Luis Potosi, Monterey, and Leon have populations 

of about 60,000, i.e, the same as Wigan. S. Luis is 
the junction for traffic from the plateau to Tampico ; 
and Leon, amongst the rich pastures of the central 
plateau, has a very large leather industry. 

(4) Guanajuato, Pachuca, and Morelia — the two former 

being silver towns, and the last a great sugar-growing 
centre — have populations of about 40,000. 

(6) Aguas Calientes (“ Hot Springs ”), Oaxaca (“ Acacia-clear- 
ing”), and Merida, the centre of the great henequen 
district of Yucatan, have about 35,000. Queretaro, 
the centre of the famous ‘‘ opal ” industry, and 
Zacatec^is, another silver ” town, have also over 
80,000. 

(6) The terminal ports of the new trans-continental railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Coatzacoalcos (“Port 
Mexico ”), and Salina Cruz, are likely to increase greatly 
both in importance and in population. 
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CENTKAL AMERICA 

18®-8° N. ( = Bombay to Cape Comorin). 

Lesson 34— General Geofifraphy 

1. The five Eepublics of Central America are 
mongrel caricatures of the United States ; and their 
land is subject to all the vast, terrible, and unreliable 
phenomena characteristic of mountainous areas near 
tropical seas — e,g. earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
sudden thunder-storms, etc. 

(1) Like the aimilarly placed Republics of South America, 

therefore, they afford some valuable object-lessons in 
political geography. 

(2) The political disquiet of their peoples is simply the 

counterpart of the physical disquiet of their land. 

N,B, — Revolutions are almost as common as earthquakes. 

(3) Earthquakes are caused by a change in the weight of the 

earth’s crust, and this itself is caused mainly by the 
removal of masses of soil from mountain tops to the 
ocean floor. 

iV.R.— Contrast the freedom from earthquakes on low inland plains 
in temperate latitudes, e.g, Russia or Canada. 

2. The coast line is very long in comparison with 
the surface, and the eastern portion differs considerably 
from the western. 

(1) The western is a more or less straight strip of steep cliffs, 

with deep ocean water immediately off it and with a 
range of mountains immediately behind it. 

(2) The eastern is divided between the long Bay of Honduras 

and the low “ Mosquito ” swamps, and opens on a very 
shallow portion of an inland sea. 
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(3) The best harbours are, therefore^ on the Pacific; but 
those which face the West Indies and Europe, have at 
present most trade. 

3. The surface is generally a rough high plateau, 
bordered along the Pacific coast by parallel ranges of 
mountains and along the Gulf of Mexico by a broad 
low swampy plain. 

(1) Many of the mountains are volcanic, which accounts for 

their rapid weathering,” and thus for the richness of 
the lowland soil ; and some of them reach a height of 
13,000 feet, i.e. four times the height of Scawfell or 
Ben Lomond. 

(2) Their height, their direction, and their nearness to the 

sea cause a very heavy rainfall, which materially 
hastens the “weathering” and removes the weathered” 
soil ; and, therefore, the rivers, though not long, have 
a great and constant volume. The longest is the San 
Juan, which is about half as long as the Thames. 

(':>) The deep depression across the south of Nicaragua has 
accumulated enough water to form the large but 
shallow lakes of Nicaragua (115 miles long by 45 miles 
broad) and Managua (35 by 20). 

4. The intense heat and heavy rainfall make the 
climate very unhealthy except on the higher levels, 
but it also makes the rich volcanic soil produce most 
luxuriant vegetation. Cf, Lessons 37 and 38. 

(1) Forests of valuable cabinet and dye w'oods — such as 

mahogany, rosewood, logwood, and fustic — cover almost 
the whole area, and are mainly responsible for the 
appalling superabundance of offensive insects. Cf. 
the name “ Mosquito ” coast, 

(2) The forest-clad seaward slopes of the lower ranges form 

an excellent site for coffee trees. Costa Rica is even 
called “ the Coffee Republic.” 

(3) The low coast plains offer an equally good site for sugar- 

cane, and the sheltered volcanic valleys for cacao. 
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(4) The high western plateau supplies magnificent pasture 
for cattle, which accounts for the large export of cattle 
and hides and for the local leather industries. 

(6) Bananas and maize are grown nearly everywhere; good 
tobacco comes from the eastern lowlands of Honduras, 
and the best indigo in the world from the lowlands of 
San Salvador. 

6. The mineral wealth is probably very great, and 
is known to include silver, gold, and zinc ; but it is 
quite undeveloped. 

(1) The mines nearest to navigable water, and therefore the 
most worked hitherto, are the gold mines of the 
Mosquito Reserve, just behind Blewfields ; but the 
richest seem to be the silver mines of Honduras. 


Lesson 35— Individual States 

1. British Honduras is essentially typical of 
Central America. It has a low swampy plain along 
the sea and forest-clad mountains inland. 

(1) The coast is fringed with coral “ keys,” amongst which 

turtles are very abundant 

(2) There are several navigable rivers, two of which, the 

Hondo and the Sarstoon, form convenient political 
frontiers on the north and the south. The most 
important river is the Belize, on the estuary of which 
stands the little town of Belize ( = Dartmouth or 
Morecambe), the pohtical and commercial centre of 
the colony. 

(3) The forests supply mainly logwood and mahogany, the 

timber being cut in the dry season and floated down 
the rivers in the wet seasons ; and the export depends 
on the height of the flood. 

N.B , — The softening effect of the marshes rather spoils the quality 
* of the mahogany. 

( 4 ) The forest area supplies also coffee, india-rubber, and 

rosewood. 
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(6) The lowlands produce henequen, sugar, and very large 
quantities of fruit, especially bananas and pineapples. 

2. Guatemala is mainly one high plateau, and 
therefore has a comparatively healthy climate; it 
has access to both seas — the Pacific coast being much 
the larger, but the general slope of the country being 
towards the Gulf coast. 

(1) On the Pacific, the roadsteads of San Jos^ and Champerico 

have railway communication respectively with New 
Guatemala and Queaaltenango ; and the Gulf ports of 
St Thomas and Livingston have easy access up the 
Motagua valley to New Guatemala, though the pro- 
jected railway has not been built yet 

(2) The forest-clad slopes of the mountains, besides being 

very beautiful, produce very large quantities of coffee ; 
and cacao, india-rubber, and bananas are being 
developed, but are practically waiting for transport 

(3) New Guatemala is sufficiently high and suificiently 

sheltered from the wet Trade winds to be healthy, and 
has thus become the largest town in Central America — 
with a population of about 96,000. 

N.B. — Old Guatemala was just at the foot of two volcanoes, but 
was destroyed so often that the capital had to be moved out on to the 
plateau. 

3. Salvador consists of a low and very narrow coast 
plain backed by a rough volcanic plateau, which runs 
inland for about 50 miles, the sea-front extending for 
about 150. 

(1) This coast plain, especially round Liber tad, grows the 

famous “ Balsam of Peru.” 

(2) As the high mountains behind the plateau completely 

shut out the wet Trade winds, the climate is perfectly 
healthy inland and not very unhealthy even on the 
coast Consequently, the population is denser than 
in any other State of Central America. 

(3) There are three ports — ^Acajutlo, Libertad, and La Union, 

and three corresponding inland towns — Santa Ana, San 
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Salvador, and San Miguel. Both Acajutla and Libertad 
are connected by rail with San Salvador, the political 
and commercial capital, and Acajutla is also connected 
with the coffee centre of Santa Ana; La Union, the 
best harbour of the three, is to be connected with San 
Miguel. 

AT. —San Salvador, which has now a population of about 60,000, 
was shaken to pieces so often that its site was changed, bat the new 
site is no better. 

4. Honduras, like Salvador, is matnly a rough 
plateau. It slopes down to the north from a natural 
boundary of mountains along the Nicaraguan frontier, 
but it has a strip of coast along the Gulf of lonseca. 

(1) It has three harbours — Oinoa, Truxillo, and Amapala. 

Omoa is the only one with any railway communication 
— though it has only 37 miles (to San Pedro Sula) ; 
Truxillo does the most trade at present, and Amapala 

, is the best natural harbour. 

(2) There are magnificent cattle pastures on the uplands, 

forests of mahogany and rubber along the Truxillo 
coast, and tobacco plantations west of Cape Gracias h. 
Dios. 

(3) The mineral wealth is considerable, and includes rich 

deposits of silver between Tegucigalpa and Amapala, 
but it is waiting for transport 

A. A. — The capital has been moved from the cattle centre of 
CoTiiayagua to the mining centre of Tegucigalpa, which has now about 
85,000 inhabitants. 

5. Nicaragua is the largest of the Central American 
States, and has a larger coast, a more varied surface, 
and greater natural wealth than any of the others ; but 
its advantages have hitherto been neutralised by its 
political disquiet 

(1) The Gulf coast is lined with salt lagoons, such as the 
Pearl and the Blewfields, which are of very little use ; 
but the San Juan river provides a good harbour in 
Qreytown, with deep water immediately off the shore. 
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On the west the Gulf of Fonseca and the Bay of Salinas 
are natural harbours, but are so far from populous 
centres that most of the traffic is done by Corinto, 
which has communication by rail up to Lake Nicaragua. 

N.B. — The development of Brito depends on the Nicaraguan Ship 
Canal, which is not likely now to be constructed. Cf. p. 2. 

(2) The surface presents the usual Cordilleran backbone and 

rough plateau flanked by low coast plains, but the 
plains are unusually broad. East of the mountains 
the land slopes gradually down into the low alluvial 
plain which merges in the Mosquito swamps ; west of 
them there is the deep depression filled by the lakes. 

(3) The climate is naturally very even and very unhealthy 

except in the great western depression, which is 
sheltered from the Trade winds by the mountains. 
Consequently, all the important towns are found in 
the west. 

(4) The eastern plains support a very large number of cattle ; 

there are dense forests in the centre, especially of fustic ; 
and the rich western valleys raise almost every kind 
of tropical and semi-tropical vegetation, especially 
coffee, sugar, bananas, and tobacco. 

(5) The eastward spurs of the mountains and the Mosquito 

Reserve are rich in minerals. Gold is mined near 
Blewfields and from Liber tad to Matagalpa, the water- 
power of the Rio Grande being very useful ; and silver 
is mined near Ocotal, where the Rio Coco provides 
water-power, 

N,B, — The Coco, like the San Juan in the south, makes a convenient 
— because indisputable — political boundary. 

(6) All the towns — Managua, Granada, Chinandega, Rivas, 

and Masaya — are in the west The largest is the capital, 
Managua; but, even including the suburban population, 
it is no larger than Hereford. 

AT. 5. —The old capital was Leon, which was a larger town, but it 
was so often shaken to pieces that it had to be abandoned. 

6. Costa Eica consists of a lofty backbone of vol- 
canoes flanked on the east by unexplored forests ; the 
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climate is naturally very moist and mild, and the 
volcanic soil is extremely fertile. 

(1) Coffee and bananas are the chief agriculturai exports; 

cattle-rearing is an important industry, and the forests 
supply fustic and rubber. 

(2) The mineral wealth is at last being worked, and is mainly 

in gold and silver ; and the La Trinidad mines are prov- 
ing so productive that they are beginning to justify 
the countr/s title of “ The Rich Coast.” 

(3) The capital, San Jos^, which is the same size as Managua 

and San Salvador, stands on the west — i.e. the dry and 
healthy — side of the mountains ; but it has railway 
connection with the Gulf port of Limon via Cartago 
as well as with the Pacific port of Punta Arenas via 
Alajuela, and nearly all the bananas are exported from 
Limon. 

N*J3. — San Jos(i has been repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes. 

7. Panama, which at present is independent of 
Colombia, owes its importance simply to its facilities 
for inter-oceanic commerce. 

(1) The canal follows the general route of the railway from 

Colon to Panama town via the Col de Culebra Pass ; 
and the difficulty of controlling the Chagres has been 
apparently met by the device of constructing a large 
lake, which will also allow vessels to travel much faster 
than they will be able to travel on the canal itaelf. 

(2) Modern science and an absolutely despotic form of 

government have made the canal-zone one of the 
healthiest places in the world, with an average death- 
rate amongst white employees and their wives and 
children of under 16 per 1000 (1907). 
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THE WEST INDIES 

Lesson 36-~Qeneral Features 

1. The West Indies lie in a double curve from the 
peninsula of Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco, 
separating the deep basins of the Mexican Gulf and 
the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic, and lying directly 
in the course of the Gulf Stream and of the north-east 
Trade winds. 

(1) They have an aggregate area rather larger than that of 

Great Britain, and fall into four natural groups — the 
Bahamas, the Greater Antilles, the Lesser Antilles or 
Windward Islands, and the Leeward Islands. 

(2) The Lesser Antilles are often divided into the Leeward 

(the northern) and the Windward (the southera) 
Islands, but such a division is absurd. All the group, 
from the Virgins to Trinidad, are in the very teeth 
of the Trade wind $ ; and it is only the inner group 
along the Venezuelan coast that is to leeward, 

(3) The name “ West Indies ” perpetuates the mistaken idea 

of Columbus that, when he reached the Bahamas, he 
had sailed round the world to India ; and Antiilia, or 
Anthelia, was the name given by the mediaeval 
geographers to an imaginary land with which they 
filled up the unknown west — the region “away from 
the sunrise.” 

2. Almost all the islands — except the Bahamas — 
are mountainous, but have low coast plains. 

(1) The Bahamas are a low coral group. 

(2) The Greater Antilles — i,e, practically Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 

and Puerto Bico — have ranges running through them 
from east to west, and rising to over 7000 feet in 
Jamaica, 8000 in Cuba, and nearly 10,000 in Haiti, i.e, 
from more than twice to more than three times the 
height of Scaw Fell or Ben Lomond. 

7 
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(3) The Lesser Antilles, which are really a line of volcanic 
peaks, rise to 4000 feet in St Lucia, nearly 5000 in St. 
Vincent, and over 6000 in Dominica, t.e. from twice to 
three times the height of the Peak or Yes Tor. 

3. All of the islands — except, again, in the Bahama 
group — are within the tropics, and have an essentially 
tropical climate. 

(1) The tropical heat is, however, greatly modified by the 
daily sea-breezes, the Trade winds, and the consider- 
able elevation. 

(2) There are two seasons, the wet and the dry ; the wet 
season lasts from May to December, and the dry season 
from December to May. 

(3) If, in addition to the great heat and great moisture, there 
is also calm air for any length of time, the three 
conditions are present which give birth to hurricanes ; 
and this often does occur in August and September, 
when the heat and the moisture are greatest* 

(4) The direction of the mountains, and their nearness to 
the sea, cause them to present such a full face to the 
wet “Trades” at their wettest, that the rainfall on 
their windward side is excessively heavy ; and, therefore, 
the leeward parts of the islands are much the healthier, 
especially in summer, and contain all the important 
towns. 

(6) The force of the Trade winds has caused all the wind- 
ward coasts to be clogged with driven sand, so that all 
the good harbours are also on the leeward side. Cf. p. 1 03. 

N.B . — The most exposed islands are, naturally, the healthiest, e.(j. 
Barbados, Antigua, and Dominica — the last combining exposure with 
height and with a very porous soil. 

4. The soil is very fertile almost everywhere — 
except, once more, in the Bahamas. 

(1) The coral formation of the Bahamas is covered with only 
a thin layer of sandy loam. 

(2) The soil elsewhere is largely volcanic, and therefore 
needs only heat and moisture to make it produce 
enormous crops. 
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(3) In moat of the islands there is also an immense natural 
supply of potash manure in the soil, in the form of 
vegetable refuse; and some of them, e.g. Sombrero, 
Kedonda, St. Martin, Aruba, and Navassa, are rich iu 
phosphates of lime. Cf. p. 107. 

5. The hilly character of the islands aids the heavy 
rainfall in increasing the natural fertility of the volcanic 
soil. 

(1) The heavy rain washes down to the roots of the plants 

a large quantity of the carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
nitric acid of the atmosphere. 

(2) The porous soil sucks in the water before it can escape in 

surface floods. Contrast the Loire basin in France. 

(3) At the same time, the general slope prevents the water 

from stagnating round the roots of the plants, and 
facilitates artiflcial drainage. 

N,B . — The salt sea-breezes are fairourable to the great staple— 
sugar. 


Lesson 37— Vefi^etation (1) 

1. With such a soil and climate, the vegetation is 
naturally very luxuriant, and includes almost all 
tropical plants. Sugar has hitherto been the great 
staple, but the industry has been greatly injured by — 

(1) The unscientific culture ; 

(2) The incurable laziness of the emancipated negroes, and 

the ease with which in all the islands they can grow 
maize ; 

(3) The competition of beet-sugar, especially from Germany 

and France, where heavy bounties promote the export 
artificially. 

2. Sugar is, however, like maize, a natural product 
of the West Indian soil and climate. 

(1) It needs great heat and moisture, and is not injured by 
sea- winds. 
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(2) It grows best on low alluvial deposits of volcanic soil, 

where there is also lime. 

(3) Cuba produces twice as much cane-sugar as any other 

country in the world — Java coming second; and 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and Barbados also produce large 
quantities. 

N.B. — The amount of rum that can be made from l cwt. of sugar 
varies with tlie humidity of the climate and the season. 

3. Tobacco has ranked next to sugar in the past; 
but, like the sugar, it is becoming of relatively less 
importance, and the recent political troubles in Cuba 
have done very great harm to the industry. 

(1) The plant requires a light sandy loam, very rich in lime, 

potash, and forest refuse ; and the climate must 
combine considerable moisture with lowland heat 

(2) The best cigar-leaf in the world has hitherto been grown 

in the Vuelta-abajo district, and Havana has thus 
become very famous for the manufacture of cigars ; 
but, as the area is strictly limited, it is physically 
impossible for half the so-called “ Havana ” cigars that 
are in the European market, to have been grown in 
this district. 

K.B. — There is a very significant import of tobacco from the Phili]i- 
pine Islands, Brazil, Germany, and elsewhere into Cuba I 

(3) Tobacco is also grown in some of the other islands, e.g. 

Tobago, Trinidad, and Puerto Rico ; and there is no 
reason why it should not he grown widely wherever 
the soil suits, i.e. on any forested coral formation, where 
it can get lime and vegetable soil 

4. In recent times coffee has become the greatest 
rival of the sugar and tobacco. 

(1) There are two important varieties of coffee — the Arabian 

mountain plant and the Liberian lowland plant ; the 
former does best at a height of from 3000 to 4000 feet, 
and the latter at a height of 1000 to 1200 feet 

(2) Both varieties have such long roots that they need a deep 

loose soil ; and they prefer a rocky ground where there 
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is deep soil between the rocks, and where there is 
abundance of decayed vegetation, e,g, the site of a 
tropical forest on the side of a mountain. 

(3) Both require great heat and moisture, such as are found 

on islands in the Trade-wind region ; but they require 
protection — such as can be got on the leeward side of a 
forest-clad mountain — from very heavy rain and from 
strong winds. 

(4) As the plant is grown so largely for export, the planta- 

tion should be as near the sea as possible — e.g. on a 
small mountainous island. Thus, Kingston stands 
below the leeward side of the forest-clad Blue Mountains, 
and Jamaica is the most sheltered of all the West 
Indian islands from the Trade winds. 

(6) The Liberian coffee has several advantages ; it is much 
the more prolific, though the berries do not give quite 
so much “ clean coffee ” to the bushel ; its full crop 
comes in January, the dry season, instead of in August, 
the season of the hurricane rains ; and the berries do not 
fall off the trees as soon as they are ripe, but can be 
gathered at leisure — a very important point where 
labour is scarce. 

N.B . — Tea requires a precisely similar soil and climate except that 
the presence of iron is desirable, and both the Chinos© mountain 
variety and the Assam lowland variety might be grown with assured 
success, e.g. on the iron-stored mountains of Cuba or the iron-stored 
lowlands of Guadaloupe ; but it is unaccountably neglected. 

5. Cacao has also become a very important product 
in recent times. The plant has been found growing 
wild in Jamaica and Martinique — the best proof that 
both soil and climate are favourable ; and the cacao of 
Trinidad and Grenada actually ranks next to that of 
Venezuela in the market 

(1) Like the coffee, the tree has a long root, and needs a deep 
loose soil ; and it prefers volcanic soil in a sheltered 
valley near, but not exposed to, the sea, with a 
southern or western aspect— in the West Indies, the 
leeward side of the mountains. 
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(2) Like the coffee, it is grown almost entirely for export, 

which is an additional reason for its being grown near 
the sea. 

(3) Like the coffee, it also needs great heat and moisture, 

but it is an entirely lowland plant, and can flourish 
in a drier climate than the coffee — e.g. in Dominica and 
Grenada, if the soil and the aspect are very favourable. 

(4) Like the coffee, it needs, too, protection, especially from 

hurricanes ; and the young plants require shade, which 
can be well — and profitably — supplied by the banana. 
Cf. p. 103. 

(5) The chief crop is gathered at Christmas, and a subordinate 

crop at Easter, — both, therefore, being gathered during 
the dry season. 

Lesson 38— Vegetation (2) 

1, The other characteristic products of the West 
Indies are fruits, spices, drugs, dyes, and certain food 
tubers. 

(1) The fruits include oranges, limes, bananas, pine-applca, 

and coco-nuts. 

(2) The spices include ginger, pimento, nutmeg, cinnamon, 

cardamom, vanilla, and pepper. 

(3) The drugs include cinchona and castor. 

(4) The dyes include anatlo and logwood. 

(5) The tubers include cassava, yams, tanias, and arrowroot. 

2. Of the fruits the orange is the most important, 
especially in Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Dominica; 
and the West Indies have a great advantage over 
Florida in the entire absence of frost. Cf. p. 23. 

(1) Like the coffee and the cacao, the orange has a long root 

and needs a deep soil ; but its roots take such firm hold 
of the ground that the tree can withstand even hurri- 
canes, and therefore can be planted as “shelter*' for 
cofiee and cacao trees. 

(2) It grows well outside the tropics, ejg, in Sicily, but it i* 
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mucli more prolific inside them ; and the best fruit la 
raised in warm, moist, sunny spots on the lower moun- 
tains (up to 2000 feet), especially in Dominica. 

(3) The lime grows on the same kind of soil as the orange, 
but prefers a lower elevation in a well-wooded sheltered 
valley ; Montserrat and Dominica produce the best 
fruit, but Jamaica and Trinidad are also exporters. 

3. Bananas, pine-apples, and coco-nuts all require 
a typical tropical climate, though the bananas can 
flourish at a greater height than the two others. 

(1) The ‘‘sugar” and “cacao” lands of Jamaica grow the 
best bananas, in literally millions, and the product of 
Martinique, Cuba, Dominica, and Trinidad is very 
good. 

N.B. — The banana is “the bread and potatoes of the tropics.” 

(2) The pines require sandy loams in which there is lime, 
and therefore do best in the coral formation of the 
Bahamas and in the limestone part of Antigua; but 
Jamaica and Anguilla also grow a large number. 

(3) The coco-nut palms grow along the coasts, especially of 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and the Cayman Islandl, where 
they are a great protection against the progress of the 
driven sand inland. Cf. p. 98. 

4. All the spices except pimento grow best on a 
rich, loose soil, with plenty of vegetable refuse in it, 
and need great heat and moisture ; and, therefore, all of 
them can practically be grown all over the West Indies, 
though some of them grow specially well in particular 
islands. 

(1) Pimento (“ allspice ”) grows best on a poor soil, and needs 
a rather dry climate ; and, therefore, it flourishes most 
on the stony north shore of Jamaica, though it also 
does well in Dominica (for “ bay rum ”). 

(2) Nutmeg and cinnamon (Grenada), pepper (Jamaica and 
Trinidad), and vanilla (Guadeloupe) either absolutely 
requii'e, or do best at, low elevations. 
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(3) Cardamom (Trinidad) must have height and shade ; ginger 
(Jamaica) is indifferent to height, but must have a very 
rich soil. 

6. Both cinchona and castor require rich and well- 
drained soils, which are most easily found on mountain 
slopes; and both are mountain plants, the cinchona 
requiring an elevation of from 3000 to 6000 feet if 
the bark is to yield any alkaloid. 

(1) The cinchona, therefore, is largely confined to the moun- 

tain slopes of Jamaica and Dominica. 

(2) The castor grows wild on most waste lands throughout 

the islands up to a height of 5000 feet, and is in some 
places a troublesome weed. 

iV’. 5. —Besides its medicinal properties, it yields the best and safest 
lamp-oil in the world. 

6. The logwood comes mainly from Jamaica, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, Haiti, and St Vincent, and the 
anatto from Jamaica and Guadeloupe. 

(1) Jamaica produces also mahogany and fustic, but the best 
mahogany in the world comes from Haiti, and the best 
fustic in the world from Cuba. 

7. The yams and tanias are grown all over the 
lowlands — for local consumption; but the cassava 
(specially for tapioca) can only be grown in dry heat, 
and the arrowroot ought to be near really good spring- 
water for manufacture. 

(1) The cassava, therefore, naturally grows best in Dominica, 
Martinique, and Guadeloupe, and the arrowroot in 
St Vincent and Tobago. 

N.B , — The West Indies are the home of “Sea Islands” cotton 
{Gossypium Barhadense), and very fine samples are now being grown 
in the British possessions, especially in St. Kitts-Nevis and St. 
Vincent, Barbados, and Montserrat. 
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Lesson 39— The Greater Antilles 

1, The Greater Antilles occupy seven-eighths of 
the total area of the West Indies ; and of that seven- 
eighths, half is represented by Cuba, with an area six 
times as large as Wales. 

(1) Haiti, the next in size, is very nearly four times as large 

as Wales. 

(2) Jamaica is rather more, and Puerto Rico is rather less, 

than half the size of Wales. 

(3) The other islands included in the group, e.g. Isle of Pines, 

Caicos, Turks, Caymans, etc., are quite small. 

2. Cuba consists of a long low range of hills flanked 
by level plains, and terminating in the east in the high 
transverse range of the Sierra Maestra. 

(1) The coast is fringed with lagoons, but has several good 

harbours, e.g, Havana, Matanzaa, and Santiago ; and 
even where it is otherwise useless, there are valuable 
sponge fisheries, the sponges being used in damping 
tobacco. 

(2) The mountains are covered with timber, including fustic, 

mahogany, and ebony ; and those in the south-east also 
contain iron and copper. 

(3) The rivers, which How northwards and southwards from 

this central watershed, are too short to be useful for 
navigation ; but they supply excellent drinking-water, 
and are very valuable for irrigating the plantations. 

(4) Havana, which is nearly as large as West Ham, is the 

political and commercial capital. It has, as its name 
implies, a magnificent havm. It is the most westward 
harbour of the West Indies, and practically commands 
both the Yucatan and the Bahama entrance to the Gulf 
of Mexico ; and it is the natural centre for the tobacco 
and sugar industiies of the fertile western plains, over 
which a network of railways radiates from Havana. 

(6) Matanzas, which is about as large as Worcester, shares 
to a less extent the advantages of Havana ; Santiago, 
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which ia about as large as Oxford, ships the iroa 
I ainl coffee of the Sierra Maestra and the tobacco and 
sugar of the eastern plain ; Puerto Principe is an im- 
portant inland railwaj terminus, and Cienfnegos is a 
railway junction on a fine bay. 

3. Haiti, or San Domingo, which is as large as 
Scotland, is divided between the negro republic of 
Haiti and the mulatto republic of Dominica; and the 
people of both are so lazy and so degraded that no 
advantage has been taken of either the very favourable 
position of the island far commerce or the extreme 
fertility of its soil. 

(1) The island lies between the two main entrances to the 

Caribbean Sea, and has an important harbour on each 
— Port au Prince on the Windward Passage, and the 
fine bay of Samana on the deep l^lona Passage. 

(2) Haiti means high hills,” and the surface is very hilly. 

The broad Sierra del Cibao extends throughout the 
whole length of the island, running out in the west 
into two bold peninsulas ; and parallel to it on the 
north runs the Sierra de Monte Christi, inclosing the 
fertile Vega plain. 

(3) The forest-clad mountains of the west produce so much 

coffee that the Haiti republic sometimes stands neit 
to Brazil and Java in the export of coffee. The special 
products of the Dominican republic are tobacco from 
the northern plains, especially round Santiago and La 
Vega, and sugar from the southern plains, especially 
round the town of San Domingo. 

(4) The other products of the island include cacao, logwood, 

and the best mahogany in the world. 

(5) Port au Prince, which is about as large as Reading. 

monopolises the trade of the western republic. The 
eastern, which is twice the size of the western, does 
most of its trade through Porto Plata, a little place 
about the size of Durham ; but the splendid harbour 
of Samana has now been connected by rail with Ls 
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Yega and Santiago, and must attract the mass of the 
trade in future. 

N.B . — San Domingo, the political ca])ital, though no larger than 
Here ford or Inverness, is the oldest European town in the New 
World. 

4. Jamaica means the "land of forest-rivers ” ; and, 
like Cuba and Haiti, the island has a line of forest- 
clad mountains running throughout its entire length, 
from which innumerable streams flow northward and 
southward across low coastal plains. 

(1) On these plains immense quantities of sugar are raised, 

and Jamaica rum is still said to be the best in the 
world. Tlie coffee of the Blue Mountains has a similarly 
high reputation, and there is also a very important 
orange and banana industry — mainly with the United 
States. Cf. p, 100. 

(2) Amongst the other products are various spices, drugs, and 

dyes (cf. p. 102), and salt, phosphates of lime, guano, 
and turtles from the dei)endent islands — the salt mainly 
from the Turks and Caicos islands, the phosphates and 
the turtles mainly from the Caymans, and the guano 
from Morant and Pedro Cays. Cf. j). 99. 

(3) Kingston, which is as large as Gloucester or Exeter, 

is both the political and the coiiimercial capital. It 
stands immediately under the lee of the Blue Mountains, 
with their immense vegetable wealth ; it has a fine 
harbour on the land-locked bay of Port Royal, and it 
is the terminus of the double railway system which 
runs through the plantations of the interior. 

(4) The old capital of Spanish Town was destroyed by an 

earthquake, hut is now an important railway junction 
between Kingston and the tw-o ends of the island — 
Port Antonio and Montego. 

(h) The other places of importance are mainly busy little 
ports such as Savannah-la-Mar, St. Ann’s, and Falmouth, 
The latter, like Port Antonio, suffered for a long time 
from being in a Maroon district, ie. a reserve held by 
rebellious Spanish slavea 
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5. Puerto Eico, the most exposed of the group, ia 
also the healthiest; and the healthy climate has 
attracted such a large population that, as in Barbados, 
even negroes have to work — or starve. 

(1) Like the three larger islands, it consists of a range of 

mountains running from east to west, flanked by strips 
of low plain. 

(2) This plain produces sugar and tobacco, especially round 

Ponce, with coco-nuts along the shore ; the mountains 
produce excellent coffee, which is much the most 
important export ; and the intermediate slopes are 
largely used as cattle pastures, as on the equally 
healthy island of Grenada. 

(3) San Juan, which is no larger than Torquay or 

Ayr, is both the political capital and the chief 
port ; the next largest town is Ponce. The only 
important inland town is San German, which is 
connected by rail with the rising little port of 
Mayaguez. 

Lesson 40— The Smaller Islands 

1. The smaller islands are in three groups — the 
Bahamas, the Lesser Antilles or Windward Islands, 
and the Leeward Islands. 

(1) The British Government use the absurd division of the 

windward islands into “Windward” and so -called 
“ Leeward.” Cf. p. 97. 

(2) From this point of view the “ Leeward ” Islands include 

from the Virgins to Martinique, and the “ Windward ” 
Islands include from St. Lucia to Trinidad. 

(3) The British colony of the Leeward Islands is a federation 

of the five presidencies of Antigua, St. Kitts and NeTis, 
Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgins ; the colony of 
the Windward Islands consists of St. Lucia, St Vincent, 
Grenada, and the Grenadines ; Tobago is attached to 
the colony of Trinidad, and Barbados forms a separate 
colony by itself. 
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2. The Bahamas consist of several hundred islands 
(and thousands of reefs), with a total area as large as 
Wkshire, but only twenty of them are inhabited. 

(1) They are of low coral formation, tliinly covered witli a 

good sandy loam, and lie directly on the path of the 
Gulf Stream. C£ p. 6. 

(2) The innumerable reefs, with their warm lagoons, are the 

site of important sponge, turtle, and pearl fisheries, 
and of salt, guano, and ambergris industries. 

(3) The larger islands produce very large quantities of fruit 

and fibre, especially pine-apples and agave. Eleuthera 
is the chief fruit island. 

(4) Andros, the largest island, produces mainly the juniper 

or so-called pencil-eedar. 

(6) Nassau, the capital, is a town of some 11,000 inhabitants 
( = Hyde or Kilkenny) on the island of New Providence. 
It is a favourite winter resort for invalids, and has a 
** tortoise-shell industry in connection with the turtle 
fishery. 

3. The Leeward Islands proper stretch along the 
nortlt coast of Venezuela. 

(1) The most important is Curasao, a hilly waste on which 

the kind of bitter orange is grown that is used in th(- 
manufacture of the real Curasao liqueur. 

(2) The chief product of the group is salt, especially from 

Oruba and Buen Ayre. 

(3) Willemstad t, the capital, is a town of 8000 inhabitants 

on the island of Cura 9 ao. It manufactures liqueur, 
and is an important outpost for Dutch trade with 
Venezuela and Columbia. 

4. The Windward Islands proper consist mainly of 
a series of extinct volcanoes shooting up through coral 
reefs, and therefore they have a peculiarly fertile soil. 
Most of them have a steep rocky shore with good 
harbours on the west, and a beach of coral sand banked 

by the Trade winds on the east. Cf. p. 98. 
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(1) Trinidad is more than twice as large as any of the others, 

having an area of about 1750 square miles — ie. twice 
the size of Lanarkshire or Warwickshire or County 
Londonderry. 

(2) Guadeloupe is about the same size as Berkshire or County 

Westmeath (720 square miles) ; and Martinique is rather 
more than half the size of Guadeloupe. 

(3) Dominica (290) is rather larger, and St. Lucia (270) is 

rather smaller, than Middlesex or East Lothian. 

(4) Barbados (166) is rather larger, and Grenada (133) and St. 

Vincent (132) are rather smaller, than Rutlandshire or 
the Isle of Wight. 

(6) Tobago and Antigua are about 110 square miles apiece, 
St. Kitts and St. Croix about 70, Montserrat and Nevis 
about 60, and Anguilla, St Thomas, and Barbuda about 
80. 


Lesson 41~~The Windward Islands 

1. Trinidad, the most southerly of the West Indian 
islands, commands the approach to the Caribbean Sea 
from the south and the approach to the Orinoco from 
the north. 

(1) The Gulf of Paria makes a splendid natural harbour, and 

supplies the deficiencies of the two sheltered roadsteads 
of San Fernando and Port of Spain, while the exposed 
coral beach on the east produces millions of coco-nuts. 

(2) A range of high hills runs right along the north coast, 

and a smaller range runs up the middle of the island. 

(3) The soil is very fertile, and produces sugar and tobacco 

— the former in enormous quantities — on the sheltered 
western plain, and coffee and cacao on the forest-clad 
hills ; fruits and spices are also increasing in importance. 

(4) In the extreme south-west there is the asphalt lake of 

La Brea, one of the curiosities of the world. It has 
been producing pitch ever since the days of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and some 50,000 tons are still taken out of 
it every year. 
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(5) Port of Spain, which is as large as Folkestone or Maccles- 
field, is the political and the commercial capital, and 
is connected with San Fernando by a railway along the 
coast San Fernando has also a short line inland to 
Princes Town. 

2. Guadeloupe consists of two very distinct parts 
joined by an isthmus which is under water at high 
tide. 

(1) The western part is volcanic, and rises to a height of 

6000 feet, i.e. a little higher than Pen Nevis ; the 
eastern part is a low plain of coral formation. 

(2) The port of Pointe-^-Pitre, which is as large as Whitby 

or Montrose, stands just on the south side of this 
isthmus. The political capital, Passeterre, is a little 
roadstead in the south-west 

(3) The very fertile soil can produce all tropical products, 

including manioc, sweet potatoes, and bananas ; but 
the special products are sugar, coffee, and dyes (anatto 
and logwood), and the remarkably damp climate 
encourages a large rum industry. Cf. p. 100, 

3. Martinique is a mountainous island rising to 
the height of Ben Nevis (4400 feet), directly in the 
line of frequent earthquakes. 

(1) The principal town is St. Pierre, but much the best 

harbour is Furt-d e-France ; and the political import- 
ance of this harbour, on the sheltered bay of Port 
Koyal, has induced the French to provide it with 
dry docks and other conveniences. 

(2) The stifling climate is admirably suited to sugar and 

rum industries ; but the trade of the island has suffered 
terribly from the eruption of the Mont Pel4e volcano 
in 1902. 

4. Dominica and St. Lucia are two very moun- 
tainous British islands separated by the^ French island 
of Martinique. Cf. Dominica between the two French 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
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(1) Both islands are in the shape of a narrow leaf, with a 

high ridge of mountains up the middle and with two 
hays on the west — a large one in the north-west and 
a small one in the south-west — Portsmouth Bay and 
Roseau in Dominica, and Port Castries and Soufri^re 
in St. Lucia. 

(2) Both, too, are thickly forested, and grow all the typical 

West Indian products ; but St. Lucia exports mainly 
sugar and logwood, while Dominica exports mainly 
lime-juice and coffee. St. Lucia has a particular 
“ crystalline ” species of sugar-cane, which seems able 
to resist all climatic and insect plagues. 

(3) Port Castries, though no larger than Cockermouth or 

Killarncy, has the best harbour in all the Windward 
Islands ; and, therefore, it has attracted the headquarters 
of the Britisli troops away from Barbados. 

5. Barbados is, however, the most important British 
possession in the West Indies after Jamaica and Trinidad, 
thanks to its position, soil, climate, and population. 

(1) It is the most easterly of the islands, and thus has a 

specially breezy and healthy climate, though it is sub- 
ject to hurricanes. 

(2) The healthiness of the climate and the fertility of the 

soil have attracted such a dense population that, as in 
Puerto Rico, even negroes are obliged to work — on the 
plantations or in catching and salting flying-fish ; and 
it was originally colonised largely by Scotsmen, who 
are always good colonists. 

(3) As the whole island is flat and low, it is simply covered 

with sugar plantations. 

(4) Bridgetown, the political and commercial capital, is a 

poor harbour, but a flourishing little town, as large as 
Stafford, 

(5) As the original headquarters of the British troops in the 

Windward Islands, the island was well provided with 
railways ; one of the chief stations on the main line 
from Bridgetown through the south-east of the island, 
is for Codrington College, the only university in the 
West Indies. 
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6. Grenada, St. Vincent, and Tobago — like their 
neighbour, Barbados — and Antigua, in the exposed 
north-east, have a specially healthy climate. 

(1) Grenada is also so free from hurricanes that it is eminently 

suited for the production of spices and fruit, and it has 
a snug little harbour in St. George — on its leeward side. 
It is so healthy that it has a thriving cattle trade. 
Cf. Puerto Rico. 

(2) St. Vincent, before the recent eruptions, exported dye- 

woods, sugar, and arrowroot from Kingston — on its 
sheltered soutli-W(ist coast ; it has now recovered its 
old prosperity. Cf. p. 104. 

(3) Tobago is a forest-clad plain, which produces excellent 

fruit, arrowroot, and tobacco. Its chief port, Scar- 
borough, is on the east coast, a characteristic position 
for a harbour that exports coco-nuts. 

(4) Antigua, which is covered witli sugar and cotton planta- 

tions, has a more broken coast than most of the islands, 
which gives it a large choice of harbours. St. John 
is the seat of the Governor of the so-called “ Leeward 
Islands,” but Falmouth is the best harbour. 

(6) The volcanic islands of St. Kitts and Nevis export sugar 
and sulphur from Basseterre anil Charlestown, and 
Basseterre also collects the salt and phosphates of 
Anguilla ; and Montserrat exports its famous lime-juice 
from Plymouth. Cf p. 104, 

(6) The barren St Thomas has such a central position and 
such a fine harbour that it has become a great cable and 
steamer centre — though, like the rest of the Virgin 
Islands, it is subject to hurricanes and earthquakes. It 
belongs to Denmark, but the British trade is so much 
the most important that almost no language but English 
is spoken on the island. 
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Limon, 96. 

Lincoln, 82. 

Little Rock, 15, 82. 
London, 50, 52. 
Londonderry, 60. 
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L<os Angeles, 80. 
Louisville, 16, 77 , 
Lowell, 25, 63, 80. 
Lunenburg, 40. 

Lynn, 63, 82. 

Managua, 95. 

Manch Chunk, 73. 
Manchester, 80, 82. 
Manzanilla, 85. 
Marietta, 74. 

Masaya, 95. 

Matagalpa, 95. 
Matanzaa, 105. 
Mayaguez, 108. 
Mazatlan, 85. 
Memphis, 80. 

Merida, 85, 89. 
Mexico, 88. 
Milwaukee, 68. 
Minneapolis, 25, 77. 
Mobile, 66. 

Montego, 107. 
Monterey, 88, 89. 
Montreal, 42. 

Morelia, 89. 

Nanaimo, 50. 

Nashua, 80. 

Nashville, 81. 

Nassau, 109. 

New Almaden, 34. 
New Bedford, 82. 
Newark, 76. 

New Glasgow, 60. 
New Guatemala, 93. 
New Haven, 79. 

New Orleans, 66. 

New Westminster, 43. 
New York, 24, 62. 
Norfolk, 64. 

Oakland, 82. 

Oaxaca, 89. 

Ocotal, 96. 

Oil City, 74. 

Omaha, 80. 

Omoa, 94. 

Ottawa, 47, 52. 

Pachuoa, 89. 


Panama, 2, 96. 
Paterson, 79. 
Pensacola, 73. 

Peoria, 82. 

Perth, 51. 

Petrol ia, 33, 50. 
Philadelphia, 48, 63. 
Pictou, 49. 

Pittsburg, 33, 74, 77. 
Plymouth, 113. 
Pointe-4- Pitre, 111. 
Ponce, 108. 

Port Antonio, 107. 

,, Arthur, 43. 

,, an Prince, 106. 

,, Castries, 112. 
Portland (Me.), 64. 

„ (Ore.), 70. 

Port Marquette, 74. 

„ Nelson, 7, 41. 

„ of Spain, 110, 111. 
„ Saniia, 43. 

Porto Plata, 106. 
Pottsville, 73. 

Princes Town, 111. 
Progresso, 85. 
Providence, 78. 

Puebla, 88. 

Puerto Principe, 106. 
Punta Arenas, 96. 

Quebec, 42. 

Queretaro, 89. 
Quesaltenango, 93. 

ReadIxNo, 81. 

Regina, 53. 

Richmond, 81. 

Rivas, 95. 

Rochester, 78. 

Rutland, 83. 

St. Ann’s, 107. 

„ George (Ber.), 68. 

„ „ (Gren.),l]3. 

„ John (Ant.), 113. 

„ „ (N.B.), 41. 

„ John’s, 56. 

„ Joseph, 79. 

„ Louis, 23, 67. 


St. Paul, 77, 78. 

,, Pierre, 111. 

Salt Lake City, 82. 
Samana, 106. 

San Antonio, 83, 88. 

,, Bias, 85. 

,, Domingo, 106. 

,, Fernando, 11 0,1 11. 
, , Francisco, 3, 23, 69. 
,, German, 108. 

„ Jos4 (C.R.), 96. 

» » (Guat.), 93. 

„ Juan, 108. 

,, Luis Potosi, 89. 

,, Miguel, 94. 

,, Salvador, 94. 

Santa Ana, 93. 

Santiago (Cuba), 105. 

„ (S.D.), 106. 

Savannah, 65. 

„ -la-Mar, 107. 
Scarborough, 113. 
Scranton, 73, 80. 
Seattle, 69. 

Sitka, 37. 

Spanish Town, 107. 
Springfield, 82. 
Spriiighill, 49. 

Sydney, 49. 

Syracuse, 79, 

1'aooma, 69. 

Tampico, 84, 85. 
'fegucigalpa, 94. 

Terre Haute, 74. 
Toledo, 69. 

Toronto, 43. 

Trenton, 82. 

Troy, 15, 82. 

Truro, 50. 

Truxillo, 94. 

UrEBNAVIK, 37. 

Utica, 82. 

Vancouver, 43. 

Vera Cruz, 84. 

Victoria, 43, 63, 

Washington, 77. 
Waterbury, 82. 
Wheeling, 74. 
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Wilkesbarre, 73. 
Willemstad t, 109. 
Wilmington, 81. 
Windsor, 61. 


Winnipeg, 24, 46, 52. 
Worcester, -79. 

Xalapa, 87. 


Yalb, 79. 

York Factory, 40. 

Zaoatbcas, 88. 
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Agrioulturk, 21-23, 26, 27*31, 43, 
45, 49, 69, 64, 70-73, 87, 91, 
and “ West Indies,*’ passim. 

Bbbr, 48, 68. 

Capao, 87, 101. 

Cheese, 42, 48. 

Climate, 10, 13, 14, 17, 19-28, 80, 
31, 34, 36, 41, 43-45, 48, 49, 52, 
66, 58, 60, 70, etc. 

Coal, 31, 32, 49, 60, 73, 74, 88. 

Cotfee, 87, 91, 93, 96, 100. 

Communications, 2-4, 6-9, 12-19, 
39, 41-46, 60, 52-64, 56, 68, 60- 
70, etc. 

Cotton, 25, 30, 72, 80. 

Drugs, 102, 104. 

Dyes, 91, 104. 

Eggs, 78. 

Fauna, 34. 

Fish, 6, 35, 40, 66, 56, 63, 64. 

Flax, 72. 

Fruit, 23, 30, 31, 49, 69, 64, and 
“ West Indies,” passim. 

Fur, 26, 35, 62. 

Glass, 33, 74, 77. 

Gold, 33, 60, 75. 

Harbours, 3, 7, 14, 40-44, 66, 61- 
70, 79, 105-107, 111-113, etc. 

Inland Seas, 6-8. 

Iron, 33, 60, 74, 88. 

Islands, 4, 5, 56, 68, and **We8t 
Indies,** passim. 

Lakes, 7, 8. 16, 21, 42, 67, 86, 91. 


Leather, 47, 63, 63, 64, 67, 76, 82, 
89, 92. 

Manufaotubks, 33,42, 47, 50, 62- 
88, etc. 

Minerals, 81-34, 49-66, 57, 63, 73- 
75, 88, 92. 

Mountains, 11-13, 44-46, 67, 70, 86, 
91, 97, 98. 

Oil, 33, 50, 74. 

Oil-cake, 66, 82. 

Pasture, 10, 23, 27, 36, 47, 48, 
72 87 92 94, 

Plains, 9'll,’l6,’21, 24, 27, 36, 45, 
46, 70, etc. 

Political Geography, 6, 16, 37-39, 

46, 61, 55, 68, 61, 76, 90, 111. 
Population, 1, 51-53, 66-58, 62-83, 

86-89, 105, etc. 

Rice, 26, 65. 

Rivers, 13-19, 46, 107, etc. 

Salt, 13, 27, 79, 109. 

Spices, 103. 

Sugar, 91, 99. 

Timber, 8, 25, 27, 29, 80, 42, 45, 

47, 50, 53, 67, 59, 63, 64, 67- 
70, 73, 81, 87, 91, etc. 

Tobacco, 72, 77, 81, 100. 
Vegetation, 22, 25-31, 46-49, 67- 
69, 70-73, 87, 91, and “West 
Indies,’* passim. 

Water-power, 16, 16, 46, 47, 67, 
65, 68, 77-81, 95. 

Wheat, 28, 31, 48, 71, 77. 

Wine, 81, 49, 72. 

Wool, 31, 72. 
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PUBLISHED BY 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


All Small Crown 8vo unless otherwise marked. 
Large Type. Strongly Bound. 


ALGEBRA. 

r.y Trof. (1. OIIUYSTAL, M.A., LL.l). 
INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 

I' or tlie U.st- of S(.'(*oiiil;uy .Srluxils juid 

Toclniical L'()lloo,;s. Crown .Svo. 

Tliiid Udition. IVicc 6s. 

Or ill two stipnriiti) p.uts. 

rnrt I. Trice 2s. 
[‘art 11. Trice 49. 

I liave kept the fuiidiiincntul ]n-iiici|*lc.s of 
tlie .siilijoct well to tlie front fiom the very 
iH'Kiiminj,'. At tlu! siinie time I liavo not. 
forgot t('n, wliiit every inatlieinafical (anti 
other) te.icher .shouUl liave i)erj»etually in 
iiiiiitl, that a ffeneral projiosition i.sa property 
ot no vahio to one tliat lias not nia.stcretl the 
jiartiiMil.ir.s. The iitTiiti.si riffonr tif accurate 
logicjil ilctluctitin ha.'« therefore been le.ss my 
aim than a (fradual devclopinont of alf^chraic 
ideas. In airant,dni? the. exerci.scH 1 have 
aeteil on a .similar ]inncii;lo of kccj'injf out as 
far as possible tpic'-tions that liave no theo- 
retical or {iractical intcic.st.— /Vt/act’. 

By M. S. David, B.A. 
BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA. 

With Illustrations, 2iid Edition. (With 

or Witlmut Answers.) Trice 2s. 6d. 

Amswers sepai ate. Ti ice 6d. 

The text for the most part coiisi.sts <»f illus- 
tration and worked exauiple.s, formal proofs 
heiiiK rarely given. At the s.irue time an 
attemjit ha.s hecii made to give the learner a 
conception of the reasoning on which the 
laws arc based. - ■ Prf/acc. 


ARITHMETIC. 

By 'r. 1>. Ei.rj.;Rv, F.K (i.S. 

THE COUNCIL ARITHMETIC. 

illiisl rated. 

Scheme B. 

(,‘om]>h;tc in One Volume, with or without 
Answers. Crown Svo. I’nee 2s. 6d. 

In Two Volumes with or witlionl Answers. 

I’rii'i! Is Gd. I'.irli, 

Answers .separate, eomjilcte. Trice Is. 6d. 

Pai t I. 

J'ape r Covers, 2d. ; Idm}) Clotli, 3d. 

Tails II., III., IV., and V. 

Taper, ,3d. each ; Cloth, 4d. each. 

Tarts VI., VII., and Vlll. 

Tajier, 4d. each ; Cloth, 6d each. 

An.s\\t r.s to Tarts, Cloth. Prico 4d. each. 

The pupils are taken st(‘)) h}-^ stop from 
the, mus!, simple to llif nio.st, advanced 
e.veiei.M.-., hints and woihed ('\a,m]>lo', are 
given to mak<‘ piogiess as easy a matter 
as jio.ssihle, a.s well us to secure eoi r<-et atid 
neat method.s, and a large numher of earo- 
fully giadualeil evi reisis is jiiovided, so 
that the wlioU; field may he tlioroughly 
envoi od. 


KT A Spccivicn Copij of any of the TtH Jiooka in this List {except such as 
arc obviously Teachers' hooks) will he sent to Head Teachevs for 
half the published price, plus '2d. to cover jxtstaye.. 

1^.5” Every facility is yiven for the leisurely ixsimination of text hooks in 
Messrs. Black's showrooms on any ica k-day hdwien the hours of 
9 a.m. and 6 p.m., and mi Saturday forenoon. Teachers way 
at the same time hare an opportunity of inspectinij the pictures 
in the M KEEKS GALLERY OF GREAT MASTERS. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 4, 5, and 6 SOHO S(.^UARL, 

lonjjon. 
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ARITHMETIC (Continued). 

lly A. SoNNENscHKiN an<l II. A. Nksiutt, 
M,A., Uiiiv. Coll., Lomlon. 

THE NEW SCIENCE AND ART OF 
ARITHMETIC. 

Ill Tliiou Parts. (Jntwii 8vo. Pricu 2s. each. 

Part I., Iritoi'ial ; Parts II. and III., 
I'Viictioiial ami Apjiroxiinatu ; or com - 
jilcto ill Ono VoJuino, willi or without 
Answoi'rt. Prioo 4s. 6d. 

An.swur.s to Oojiiploto Hook in Hu|);irato 
Volume. Price Is. 6d. 

Wo claim to liavc discovered a method for 
accurate dccimali/.at.itm and reconveraion of 
money at s!j?lit, which is reatlily understood 
and easily acuniicd. -I’refdce. 

A.B.C. OF ARITHMETIC. 

Teaclieivs’ Book, Parts I. and II. 

Price la. each. 

Kxcrciso Book. Parts I. and If. 

Price 4d. each. 

This book is written for tcachens of young 
children, and will lie found especially useful 
in the hands of pupil-teacher.s and monitor.s. 
-- Pri'/ace. 

By 11. B. Mohgan, B.Litt. 
ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 

For Junior Forms, 

Books I. and 11. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Is. each. 
The exercises arc arranged whenever pos- 
hiblo on the following plan : 

(1) Tkusy oral exercises. 

(2) Written exercises of a mechanical 
nature. 

(3) Problems, 

Each new difficulty is prefaced by a note 
explaining the method and giving typical 
worked examples, 

BIBLICAL. 

By Kev. T. Nicklin, M.A. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

For Sixth Form Boys. 

Complete in 1 volume. Price 68. 

Or can f)e fnul in ihrtc Parts, viz. : 

Part I. From the call of Abraham to the 
death of Joshua. 

With lIlnstrationB and Maps. Price 3s. 


BIBLICAL (Continued). 

Old) TESTAMENT IIISTOllY (ton.). 

Part 11. From the death of Joshua to lln. 
death of Jc]ioslia))hat. 

With IIlustration.9 and Maps. Price 3s, 

Part III. From tlio death of Jehoshaphul 
W'ith Illustrations and JIaps. Price 3s 

1 have remembered that, except for those 
who enter Holy Ordens, the last detiiiUi' 
in-%tnictiiin in relit-ion that a ])UbUc-,scIi(iiil 
man nccive.s i.s what ho gets in the sivtli 
form. 1 have., tliercfore, while putting evi rv- 
tliing in a i)ositivo form, throughout ha'.iil 
my narrative on llic results of recent .schol.ir 
ship; .and 1 i*ntcrtain a hope that no readci 
of this hook will have cause to admit that 
hi.s conception of the course of llehrewliistory 
was except in unini]'ortaiit details, erroiic'i'i'- 
oi c.xploileil. -I'njiui'. 


BOTANY. 

By Dr. Otto V. Daubishire. 

A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 

Being an easy introduction to the study of 
Plant Life. Containing 115 Illustration.- 
from photograjdiK s})ccia]ly taken by tic 
Author. Demy Svo, cloth. Price 2s. Gd. 

This hook has boon planned fur young 
children who are being taught at school or at 
home. It has been written in such a w'ay 
that ])areuts wishing to teach their children 
at home can do so i)y its means, without 
liaving to go to any great expense or trouhl<‘ 
in buying specimens and ajiparatus.— /hf/mv. 


By D. H. ScoiT, M. A., Ph.D., F,R.S. 

INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 

Ju Two Parts, each contaiiiiug 
116 illustrations. 

Part I. Flowering Plants, 7th Edition. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Fart II. Flowerless Plants. 6th Edition. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended as a firstguidetothe 
study of the structure of plants. The type- 
system has been adapted, a.s far as practi- 
cable, >Jcc‘auso it seems better to gain as 
thorough a knowledge as possible of a few 
plants, rather than to acquire mere scraps of 
information about a larger number.— Pr^ocf. 
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J5y Ktiv. Telkori) Varley, M.A., B.Sc. 

PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. Tor Junior (.’l.issos. With lUG 
Illustrations. (2tid Kdition.) Price 2s. 6d. 
An attempt has been made to present the 
.‘'Object of IClomentary Clicini^try in a simple 
and systematic manner, and to develop the 
experintontal facts of chemistry, not as items 
of knowledge, either i.solatcd or j)a('kcd tip 
in water-tight comiiartrnents, hut as link.s 
in a chain of reasoning leading naturally 
and logically to the central ideas of modern 
clicmistry-the constitutimi of matter and 
the laws of chemical combination.- Pre/acr. 


ENGLISH. 

By J. H. Fowler, M.A. 

A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 

For Colleges, Schools, and Private St ndcnt.s. 

(2nd Edition.) Price 2s. 6d. 

Tliis book aims at giving more .systematic 
guidanec in the art of essay-writing titan is 
usually attempted. ■ Preface, 

A FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY 

WRITING, Second Edition. Price 6d. 

The aim of this little hook is to reduce 
the numher of tho.se unitlcasant and often 
unprofitable minutes wliich aheginner spends 
in contemplation of the “theme" that has 
been given him -minutes during which his 
mind is a.s blank as the white sheet of paper 
he is expected to fill. It seeks to minimise 
the.se, not by supplying him with ideas— a 
process which would he ca.sy enough, hut 
not very heljiful as a tmining— hut by assist- 
ing him to interrogate his own con«;ciousne8.s. 
It tries to sluiw him tliat he really does 
know Kometliing about tlie subject on wlncli 
ho has to write; to suggest to him some 
points tliat he would do well to think about; 
to suggest also an order in which the points 
may Isj takon.— Preface. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 

Second Edition. Price Is. 4d. 

The object of this book, even of the 
teclinical parts of it, is primarily to help the 
reader to an intelligent appreciation of the 
be.st literature, not to teacli him to write for 
liim self. —Preface. 

ESSAYS FROM OE QUINCE7. 

Price 2s. 

Contents : Introduction ; Tlie English Mail 
Coach; Joan of Arc; Infant Literature; On 
the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth ; Early 
Memorials of Grasmere: Dream upon the 
Universe. 


Editeil by John Downik, M.A. 

DE QUINCEY'S “CONFESSIONS OF 

AN OPIUM-EATER.” J'nco 3s. 6d. 

As Dc Quiuccy is reiuaikahle, even among 
Engli.^!! writets, for diseur.dvcnt'x.s an<l nllu- 
siveness, juid as hi.s writings, with all their 
cxocllencie.s in style and thought, are not 
ipiilo free from Idcuiishc.s, it lias been the 
object of the juesenl edition to give the 
stiidi'iit all m'ec.s-ary help with rcgaid to 
dilheulties in language ami phia'^eology, and 
at the same time to give a caul ion against 
the dangers of sluvisji imifatinii and indis- 
eriininating admiration, --Prifur. 


MACAULAY’S “LIFE OF PITT.” 

Prico 2s. 

Macaulay’s “Life of Pitt" dc.scrvcs to ho 
studied in whools and colleges more than it 
has been. It is the ripe.st fruit of liis genius, 
and tlie most perfect specimen of his art. 
Unlike mo.st of lii.s essays, it is of tlawle.s» 
oxeellenoc, both in foirn and in niatler, 
Willie advanced students will iirotit in criti- 
cising the style and correcting the iiias of 
the essays, younger pupils will gain more 
by the study of a work wliieh can with all 
confidence ho })iit liefore them us a model 
of literary eompo.sition and historical n.irra- 
tivo.--/’je/<»r<’. 

Edited by Ivor B. John, M.A. 

MACAULAY’S LIVES OF GOLD- 

SMITH AND JOHNSON. Price l8. 

Those lives are, undoubtedly, “literary 
gems," and they liave tlie defect .s of their 
good «pialitic.s; thuir liteiary value lias 
gained a little at the e-xpense of tlicir 
biogr.aphical.— Prifare. 


lildited by Jamrs A. S. Barrktt. 

CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 

New Edition, With Notes and Introduc- 
tion. Price 38. 6d. 

On account of the number and inlorest of 
its altusiunri to leadcis of tliought in many 
departments, and of the striking idea.s it 
contains, it is fitted to lie a class-book of 
the grcatcbt u.scfulne»s to junior students, 
stimulating to their thouglit and formative 
of their character. To the more seriou-s 
student it becomes, in many cases, a guide, 
philoHoiiher and friend, directing him to the 
wisdom of Goetiie and the beauties of Jean 
Paul, and proving itself the wdiie as well as 
t,he food of life, —Preface. 
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ENGLISH (Continued). 

Edited by E. E. Smith. 

BUNYAN’S THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Witli 18 Illiistratiuns and Shoit 
Tiifc i»f IJiinyaii. rrieo Is. 4d. 

Tlii.s abridf^od edition i.s intended specially 
for the lower forrn.s of Secondary Schools. 

The matter does not iticliido the most 
abstruse or most iiainful ]»art.s of the bodk; 
and many of tlic illiisl I'al ion.s are ]ieeuliarly 
.suitable for reproduction in the “Drawing" 
hour. 

PICTURE LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

l)e!uy Svo. l.imp chdh. Price 6(1. each. 
Book 1. 

Containitig fifteen fulbpagc illustrations 
in colour, .and quo.stions upon each. 
Books II., HI. and IV. 

E.aeh containing fmii-tcen full-|iage illus- 
trations in colour, and (luestions and 
notes. 

Long experience in teaching composition 
to young cliildren has convinced the author 
that no jilan of apjaoacliing the sid>ject is 
hotter tlian that of using picture.s, which 
assist the pupil in tlio work of .self-interroga- 
tion and at the siinie time cultivate the hal*it 
of observation. 

Those little books arc intended to l»e a 
small oontril)ution towards aeipiiring the 
power of exprc.ssing in clear language the 
results of such ob lervation. 

The lessons on each jiieture do not pretend 
to be exhaustive, but are intended to provide 
written exorcises following oral work. 

Edited by AV. J. Hlovkk. 

BLACK’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

Illustrated. 

Limp Cloth. Price 6d. each. 

■In Nina. 

Old Time Tales. 

By Mas. Oraio. 

From Sweep to Water Baby. 

By Cii.^RLKs Kinusuky. 

Folk Stories. 

By the Brothers Grimm. 

Inter MK.niATK. 

M777/ COMPO.^ITION iiXHllClSES. 

Erie : A Tale of School Life. 

By F. W. Farrar. 

Tales of Wonder. 

(Frmu 11 aw I home’s “Wonder Book" 
and “Tanglewood Talo.s.”) 

Lords of the Castle. 

By Fra.vces Brown. 


ENGLISH (Continued). 

BLACK’S 

SUPPLEMEN'rARY READERS (rVm.). 

Senior. 

MITH COMPOSITION EXhlWlSI-S. 

Rah and his Friends ; and Our Dog.s. 

By .loiiN Brown, M.U. 

With a character skistch the Author. 

Great Deeds on Land and Sea. 

Compiled from 

Rev. W. 11. Fitchett’s Books. 

Tales from Dickens. 

A Christmas Carol and Little Dombey. 

By John Einnkmork. 

BLACK’S LITERARY READERS. 

Book 1. 

With 8 full-page illustnition.s in colour 
and 3.; in black and wliitc in the text. 

Price 10(1. 

Book II, 

NVitli S full-page illustrations in coloiu' 
and 40 in black and wliito in the text. 

Price Is. 

Book 1 1 1. 

Witli 8 fii]l-i»age illustrations in eoloui 
and 4S in black and white in the text. 

Price Is. 4d. 

Book IV. 

With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and .03 in black and white in the text. 

Price Is. 6(1. 

Book V. 

With 8 full-page illustiMtions in colour 
and 44 in black and white. 

Price Is. 6d. 

Book VI. 

With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and many in black and white. 

Price Is. 9d. 

The sjK'cial feature of this set of Reader'^ 
is that in all books above tlio Second au 
attempt is made to .show how Britain eauu' 
by lier world-wide Flmpire. In the Thuii 
Book the s]>ccial los.sons deal simply witli 
general eonsiderations bow colonies are 
gained, their uses, in what manner they 
benefit the Mother Country, and in wh.at 
manner .she benefits them. In the remaiiiiuu 
bo»)ks the great colonics are taken in turn, 
and a seiic.s of le.ss(iiis given on their history 
and how we came by them. Three-foui tb^ 
of the prose consists of lessons of general 
interest. 

By E. E. Speight, 

BLACK’S SENTINEL READERS. 

Botiks IV. and V. 

Each containing 8 full-page illustration.'* 
in colour. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Price Is. 6d. 

In this scries of Readers the aim is th.c 
cvery cxtr.ict should serve two purpose.'-', 
(1) that of the reading lcs.son, and pJ) as an 
illiistmtion of some desirable action or 
attitude. 
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ENGLISH (Continued). 

DICKENS. 


Edited by A. A. Barter. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 


Cotriplete Text, 
with Intruduc- 
tiou, Notes, 
and a Calnured 
Froiitisplero. 

Trice 2a. 6d. 
each. 


THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 

School Edition. With Introduction, Notea, 
and Plans. Price 28. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Limp Cloth. Price 6d. net each. 

KING LEAR. Edited, with Introduc- 

tion and Notes, by P. Shkavyn, M.A,,D.Litt. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by J. Strono, 

11. A. 


HENRY IV. Part I. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by 11. W. Ord, 

11.A. 

MIDSUMMER- 
NIGHT’S DREAM. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

MACBETH. 

RICHARD III. 

“We would specially commend the notes 
•iS a model of torsene.s8. They are entirely 
irec from the defects of certain well-known 
school editions of Shakespeare, which are 
•'’0 choked with a mass of erudition as to 
lender thorn thoroughly unsuitable for junior 
forms.’’— Saturday Review. {Review of the 
Merchant of Venice.) 

“ Mr. Lyde’s introduction . . . Is thoroughly 
to the point, and written in a bright, conven- 
tional, direct manner, which will command 
ittcution. We have seldom, indeed, seen 
Uio development of a difficult plot more 
clearly indicated."— Guardian. {Review of 
Midtamiur- Right’ i Dream.) 


Edited, with an 
Introduction and 
Notc.9, by Prof. 
L. W. Lydk, M.A. 


ENGLISH (Continued). 

SCOTT. 

Tuk authentic editions of Scott are published 
solely by A. * C. Itlaek, who purchased along 
with tlio Copyright the interleaved set of the 
Waverley Novels in which Sir Walter Scott 
noted corrections and iraprovomonts almost 
to tlio day of his death. The Unabridged 
Text Headers have been collated word for 
word witli tills set, ami many inaccuracies, 
some of them ludicrous, corrected. 


Complete Text. 


WAVERLEY. 

ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 
LEGEND OF MON- 
TROSE. 

HEART OF MID- 
LOTHIAN. 

BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOOR. 

IVANHOE. 

THE ABBOT. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 
WOODS’IOCK. 

FAIR MAID OF 
PERTH. 


Srnooi, 

KniTioM. 

Kach 

Volume con- 
> tain.s special 
Introduc- 
tion, Notes, 
and Index. 
Price 2s. 
each. 


WAVERLEY. 

ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 
LEGEND OF MON- 
TROSE. 

IVANHOE. 

THE ABBOT. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


Ohkap 

Sciroor. 

EniTiON. 

Kacli 

Volume con- 
tains special 
Introduc- 
tion and 
Notes 
Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 
Price la. 
each. 


Sixpenny Edition. 

The whole of the Waverley Novels are 
to b-i had in this stylo, and the edition 
is in use in many schools. Bach Volume 
contains Glossary, Notes and Index, but 
not the special .School Notes. Demy 8vo, 
Paper Covers. Price 6(1, each. 
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ENGLISH (Continued). 

SCOTT. 

CONTINUOUS liliAVMS. Abridged text. 


WAVERLEY. 

ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

LEGEND OF MON- 
THOSE. 

IVANHOE. 

THE ABBOT. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTDNESOFNIGEL. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 
BATTLE PIECES. ^ 


Each 

Volume con- 
tains Hpecial 
Intnulnc- 
tion, 

Notes, .and 
Illustrations 

1*1 ice Is. 6d. 
each. 


llKADEIlS FOR VoUNO PkOI’LE. 


ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 
IVANHOE. 

THE MONASTERY. 
THE ABBOT. 

THE PIRATE. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 
FAIRMAIDOFPERTH, 


"N Arnuigod by 
it AUnil.T 
(iAs.«>ioT,and 
edit 0(1, with 
an Intio* 
duet ion and 
simple Notes, 
hy \\\ M. 
Mackionzik. 
Illustrated. 

Round in 
Lini)) Cloth. 
Price Gd, 
each net. 


“ Consider what things a boy learns from 
the reading of Scott. ... it is history 
conveyed in the most cflicacious manner 
pos.sible, by connection with contemporary 
groups of figures, so veal that they bring 
home to the reader the history itself. . . . 
The Court of Elizabeth ; the captivity of 
Mary, Queen of Scot.i ; the gallant attempt 
of Prince Charles ; the Civil War ; tlic days of 
knightly tournament and feudal ojipression ; 
the Covenantors; the reign of Louis XL; 
the Crusades— all those iieriods receive the 
kind of illumination which fixes them in 
the memory and makes the dry bones of 
history live when they arc presented in con- 
nection with the actors of a coutcnipurui’y 
drama.”~-Sir Walttr Beaant, 


ENGLISH (Continued). 

POETRY. 

Eafh Volume contains a short Introducti'-n 
and Notes for School Use. 

Limp Cloth. Price 6d. net each 

Edited by C. Linklater Thomson. 
POEMS OF R. & E. B. BROWNING. 
POEMS OF LORD BYRON. 

POEMS OF LORD TENNYSON. 
POEMS OF KEATS & COLERIDGE. 


Edited by E. E. Speight, B.A. 
POEMS OF PERCY B. SHELLEY. 
POEMS OF H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

“These gem.'? of the Engli.sh c]a8.sie.9 have 
been ably edited liy teachers of ripe ev- 
perience, and show every evidence of the 
most c.aroful compil-ition. Teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will find 
their introduction attended witli the most 
beneficial rcmlia."— Educational Record. 


Edited by Rlra. P. A. Barnett. 

BLACK'S SCHOOL POETRY. 


8 oS(J AND yrouv. 

Book I. .Junior. I 

,, 11. Jntennediatc. ! 

,, III. Senior. j 

Or in limp cloth, pi ice 8d. each. 



each 


These bo()k.s, each of % pages, arc meant 
for use with ehisses of cljildron of six t i 
nine, nine to twelve, and twelve to fourteen 
severally. They .serve as a systematic intro- 
duction to roetry, and are based, as tlicu 
general title implie.s, on the principle that 
children need a mixture of nairative and 
lyric Verse at each stage suited to tlioir liking 
and capacity. 

Gieat earc ha.s been given to find fresh and 
uiihaekiicyeil matter, and at the same timo 
to include only excellent material for the 
formation of taste. 

Kaeh passage is complete in itself, being in 
most ea-sos a complete poem, and in the other 
cases a complete episode. 


By A. C. RI ‘Donnell, M.A. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY POETRY- 

Price Is. 4d. 

While not pretending to be a complcl- 
liistory of the literature of the epoch, d 
seeks to reproduce the essentially typic. ’- 
atniosphcrc of that epoch, without aU' 
attcm]it to “cram” tho names and work) 
of all the writers of the period. 
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ENGLISH (Continued). 

By J. A. Nicklin, B. A. 

LYRA SERIORUM. Poems for Sunday 

study. PricoSd. 

1 trust that this little book may be found 
useful, especially, and in the first jdacc, to 
masters in public schools who wish to give 
their classes appropiiatc lessons on Sunday 
aftornoous; and also, to a certain c.\tent, to 
“Sunday Soliools,’’ and to the ra]»idly in- 
creasing “Men’s Iliblo ChxasQii.*'— Introduc- 
tion. 

POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

(See p. hi.) 

By John F. Milnk. 

PASSAGES FOR PARAPHRASING. 

rrieo 9d. 

The passages are intended, in the Hast 
instance, as exercises in paraplirasing for 
pu])ilH prejiariug for the heaving Certificate 
and University Local Examinations; but 
as each extract contains a complete tlicme 
or subject, they may also lie found suiUiblc 
for purposes of recitation. —/atmfaofu/a. 

SCOTT’S POEMS. 

(CoMPLKTK Text.) .School Edition. 

Price Is. each. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited with 

special Intiodiiction and Nh.tes, by H. G. 
McKinuay. And cont.iining Kronti.spiecc. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
MARMIOIJ. 

LORD OF THE ISLES. 

Kaeh edited with special Introduction and 
Notes, by W. M. Maokkszie, M.A. And 
containing Frontispieces. 

Edited by W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. 
THE BRUCE. Hy John BAUiiouR. 
Selections for use in Schools, with an 
Introduction, a section on Early Scots 
Grammar, Notes, and a Glossary. 

Price Is. 6d. 

Contains some charactcri.stic passages, 
with the whole of the .account of the Hattie 
of Hanuockbuni, in which Hailwuri.sathi.s 
best as a narrative and descriptive p^»ct. 
Knowledge of Harbour will also afford matter 
for instructive comparison witli the later 
work in a similar field of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose inlieritance in part from the earlier 
poet is well understood. 


FRENCH. 

BLACK’S REFOEH FBENCH COURSE. 

Cloneral Editor : 

F. B Kirkman, B.A. Oxon. 

FIRST STAGE. 

H ith or Without Vocal) iilaries. 

PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. 
Hy K. H. Kikkmav. A Day in Paiis, ’ Pro- 
viding a coini>lete course of instnictiou for 
the first year. Fully illiistratod. Fourtli 
Kditioii, with the Exerci8C.s revised and 
rearranged. Price 28. 

“The most conscientious ami at the. same 
time the most original applic.ttiou of the 
.N'ew Method that has been pulfiishod in 
Great Hritain.”— Ais Lanrturs Mwicous. 

Wall Sheets. In Colour. To accompany 
the above : 

(1) La famine Pascal A table, a 

donic-lic scene. 

(’2) La porte Saint-Martin, a sircct 
scene. 

P» ices, 3s. net, Bs. net or 7s. Sd. net each. 
PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. 

I’UKMiKUB Pahtik (Phoiictu! KtiUton). 
.Seeond Edilion revised. Transcnljed by 
Profossor I). L. Savory, M.A. Illustraled. 

i’l iee 6d. 

PREMIERES LECTURES. Hy F. 11. 

KrrtkMAN. .Simjtlo aeeonnt.s of French 
life k .scd on {(holographs, ote., {loetry 
and prose fablc.s. May ho used as (1) a 
two-term reader, (2) a comidete course of 
instruction for oMcr beginners in evening 
el.isses, cte. Second lOdit.ion. I’rlcols. 

FRENCH LESSON NOTES. Hy F. H. 

Kiukma.n', To accompany and c,\pl liii the 
above texts (full lesson notes for Pniniere 
Aiinhixwl Vromtixs hclurcs). 

J’l ice Is. 6d. 

A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. For 
Hcginners. Air.'^and Tonief^ol-Fa. Hy K. H. 
Kirkman and H. H. Moroan. ppeofid- 
“ An excellent little selection of French 
song**, well {(rnited.” — .v;/oW Wocld. 

COURS DE 6RAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 
ELEMENTAIRE. Edited by W. G. 
JIartou. a Short French Grammar in 
French. Second Edition, Prieo Is. id. 
Ah a knowledge of the grammar of a lan- 
guage is e.s.seutial to tlie accurate mastery of 
the tongue itholf, gnimmar must not be 
neglected. At the smie time, if we teach a 
language orally, it follows tlial if thegranitiiar 
is taught in English we are ioirudnciiig a 
discordant clcTiicnt into our teaching— an 
clement which hinders progre.ss and is incon- 
sistent with tho end we have in view,— 
Prejace. 
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FRENCH (Continued), 

BI.ACK’S 

REFORM FRENCH COURSE {Continued). 

SECOND STAGE. 

With or U'ilhouL Vocahulanei. 

DEUXIEME ANNEE DE FRANQAIS. By 

F. H. K IK KM AN. A Tour in Frimce; 
Fiibles; iSttjrios from Frtiuli History up to 
IISO. Providos a cornjdcto cour.sc, with 
gframmar, for the second or third year. 

Price 2s. 6(1. 

“The lH)ok with its predecessor forms, in 
our opinion, one of the two best existing 
Frencli Cotirscs for Bcliool use."— 7’i’ac/ifr. 

PETITS CONTES DE FEES. Adapted by 
W. G. Haktou from Grimm, Andersen, etc. 
With Reform Course hesed on tiic text by 
F. B. Kikkman. Second Edition. Price 8d. 

PETITS CONTES POPULAIRES. Adapted 
and Edited by F. B. Kikkman, with Exer- 
cises. I’ricc Sd. 

TROIS HEROS DE L’ANCIENNE 
FRANCE. By Julfs dic Oi.ouvkt, Short 
interest iug biogniiihios of three of the 
greatest pcrsonalitiea in Frciicl) IJistoty. 
Edited by F. B, Kiukmas, witli Exeicises 
by L. CiiouviLLK (Perse School, Cajn- 
bridge), l*rice 9d. 


ELEMENTARY. 

Grammar to standard of Preliminary Locals, 
With or ivithont Vocabidarics. 

LES OAULOIS ET LE3 FRANCS. Stories 
fioin French lli.stoiy to 8b0. Second Edi- 
tion, with comitlcto cour.«e of instruction 
ba.scd on the tc.xt. By F. B. Ktrkman and 
J. ^1. Pf.contal. Illustrated. May be used 
in the Second Stage. Price Is. 6d. 

“A decided success.”— Craardian. 

LECTURES ET EXERCICES-COURS 
ELEMENTAIRE. Sttifie.t; Letters; Chap- 
ters from French History, 11801(543. A 
complete cour-scof instrucfi'in with gram- 
mar. Illustrated. By F. B. Kikkman, 
L. CnouviLLK, and Miss Pkchky. 

Price 2s. 

MON LIVRE DE LECTURES. By F. B. 
Kikkman. Price Is. 6d. 

Illustrated stories of everyday life, alter- 
nating with poems, 

FRANCE DE MONTOREL. By Jni.Ks DE 
Glouvet. Illustrated. Price is. 6d. 
The story of a young Frenchman in the 
time just preceding the advent of Joan of 
Arc. Based on contempoiury chronicles. 


FRENCH (Continued). 

CONTES DES CHEVALIERS. By Mrs. 
J. U. Frazbk. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 
Stories from legendary literature of tlie 
Middle Ages retold in modern French. Con- 
tains Roland, Ogicr, Amis ct Amilcs, Aiol. 

CONTES ET PRECEPTES. Prose Stori.s 
by Mine. Chaklevii.lk. With simjlc 
jHietry. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
with Exercises by Miss E. C. Stent. 

Price 9d 

BERTHE AUX GRANDS PIEDS. A Mo,i. 

cruized Story from the legendary literatiiic 
of the Middle Age.s. By Mrs. J. G. Fkazki;. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. WithHofi im 
Exercises by F. B. Kikkman. Price 9(1, 

JUNIOR. 

Grammar to standard of Junior Locals, 

LECTURES ET EXERCICES-COURS 
MOYEN. By M. P. Andkkws (Lancm.; 
College). Chapters on France and its 
History, lf)431b04. To meet the require- 
ments of candidates preparing for the 
Junior Locals and similar examinations. 
IlliKstrated, With or without Knglisli 
Notes. Price 2s. 

AVENTURES DE CHICOT. By Dumas 
With l•oml)lete counso of instruction based 
on the text. By F. B. Kikkman and A. R 
Florian. Thiid FIdition. With or with- 
out Voc.ahulary. Price 2s 

“ A racy historical story,” • Ouardian. 

LA TRES JOYEUSE HISTOIRE DE 
BAYARD- Adapted by W. G. IIaktou. 
Second Edition wdth Reform Course el 
Exercises by F. B. Kikkman. With er 
without Vocabulary. Price 2s. 

VOLTAIRE : ZADIG. Edited and carefulli 
Revised by F. B. Kikkman. Illustrated. 
Exercises by Mis-s Rose Wki.i.s. Price 9d. 

VOLTAIRE: MELANGES. Edited with 
Reform Oral Exercises by F. B. Kikkman'. 
Illustrated. Price 6d. 

SENIOR. 

Grammar to standard of Higher Certificate, 
Senior Locals. Without Vocabulary. 

LECTURES ET EXERCICES-COURS 
SUPERIEUR. By P. B. Kikkman. Chap- 
ters on France and on its history from 
1804. With complete Course of Exercises 
based on the text by Mis.s F. M. 8. Batcbk- 
LOR. To Senior Local Standard. Price 2s 
CHEZ LES FRANQAIS. Chapters or 
Modern France from the best antburs 
More advanced than the preceding voium(- 
lligher Certificate Stanaurd. By H. Cak 
TEH, .M.A., with Exercises by Miss Sheai 
BON, M.A. Price 2 e. 


8 
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FRENCH (Continued). 

BLACK’S 

KKFOUM FRENCH COURSE (Continued). 
SENIOR.— CoHHnwcd. 

LE ROI DES MONTAONES. By Ahout. 
('haps. i.'V. Coiuj)hjto itj itself. Sec htr 
soqiiel thu termruAdcir DfJivrance de$ehvl(z. 
Illiistriitions of D()r(S. Reform Exercises 
by F, B. Kirkman. Trice 2s. 

AGE OF RICHELIEU. Edited by A. Jamsi^n 
Smith. Readings from llistnrians .and 
Cnntemporary >Y liters. Trice 2s. 

“ Will give the advanced student a delight- 
ful glimpse Into France of the Hcventccnih 
(. ciitury. "—Guardian. 

AGE OF LOUIS XL Edited by F. B. Smart, 
iM.A. Readings from Historians and Con- 
tcniiioiary Writers. Trice 2s. 

“ The double advantage of this book lies m 
the fact that the pupil not only makes pro- 
gress in tho study of the French langu.igo, 
tint also learns much of an important period 
in French history." — Educational 'rimes. 

VOLTAIRE- Contes et Melanges. Edited 
by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Illustrated. I 
Trice 2s. i 

" We can heartily recommend this book a.s j 
an cxcellout up-to-date French Reader."— 
h'actiraL Teacher. 

GRANDS PROSATEURS DU XVIIe 
SIECLE. Edited by Trof. Louis Bhantun, 
Trice 3s. 

The best prose of Descartc.s, Pascal, Bo.s.siu;t, 
F^ndlon, La Bruyine, La Rochefoucauld, 
Sdvign^. Each extract is a complete whole 
in itself. Tho book should be welcomed 
by those who believe that English Benior- 
form boys and girls should not (juit scliool 
ignorant of the greatest prose masters of 
I ranee. 

BLACK’S 

ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 

Small Crown Svo. 

Strong Limp Cloth, Stitched. 

Preparatory and Elementary. 

For first four years. Length of Text with 
French foobiotes, not counting pictures, vocalni- 
'ary, and English notes, 20-30 pp. May be 
had Without English notes and vocabulary, 
■dll these texts are modern. 

CHEVALIERS DE CHARLEMAGNE. 

Modernized Stories from the Chansons de 
Qitte. By Mrs. J. Q. Frazer. Illustrated. 

Price 6d. 

AMIS ET AMILES. AIOL Two more 
Stories from the Chansons de Gate. By M i s. 

J, G. Frazer. Trice 6d. 

HIRES ET LARMES. Prose vStories of 
Everyday Life by A, Vessiot. With simple 
Poetry. Illustrated. Price gd. 


FRENCH (Continued). 

PETITES COMEDIES, fm- Reading and 
Acling. by Mi'-. J. (t. Fkazkr. TriccSd. 
LA PETITE INSTITUTRICE. And other 
Freucli ihahigucs. By (Ikrtrudk M. luox- 
sii'E, • lVico6d. 

A scries of short scenc.s from French life, 
introducing games, soMg.s, and rccilatious, 
suitable for cliildrcu of twelve years and 
upwanls. 

They supply niatciial for a year’s work in 
convcrsnti<*nal French, 

Middle and Ur ier. 

Length of Tixf, with Fnnrh fonfno/e.t, not 
counting iUnsti-ohont and Eiigiish notes, 30-40 
pp. A’rt Tocnhidanes. Eath text ran be had 
inthout English notes. 

MaItRE PATELIN (tiomtidio). Modern 
rendoringof the famous Farrr hasedoutho 
edition of 1400. By Mdlle. Ninet. Illus- 
trated. Trice 6d. 

CHICOT CHEZ HENRI DE NAVARRE. 
By Am'.x. Dumas. Edited hy A. U. Kuorian. 
Illustrated. Trice 6d. 

EECITS DE FROISSART. Edited by 
Mtllle. Nixkt. Cont.iins three talcs from 
thciChronicla rendered into modern Froneh, 
llliisl rated. Trice 6d. 

WATERLOO. By Henry Houssave, do 
I’Acadcuiie fran(,Misc. Edited by 0. H. 
Ci.AUKE, M.A, I’orlraits. Trice 8d. 

DELIVRANCE DE SCHULTZ. I)cuxi6mo 
I'artie dii Koi des Monf.agncs. By E. 
AiiouT. Illu.stration.s Ity DraTAVK Dolitf. 
Eilited by F. B. Kirkman. .bO pp. text. 

Trico 9d. 

GAUTIER : PROSE ET VERS. Tlio best 

Prose and Tociry of (hintier. Edited by 
F. B, Kirkman, lllu.stnted. Trico 6d. 
LE BARON DE FOURCHEVIF. Comedy 
by Jmhiuiik. Edited by A. H. Smith, M. A., 
L.-6s L. ^ Trice 6d. 

UrrKK. 

Length of Tfit, not counting Vlvstmlinns and 
woiM, 40-.b0 pp. AV» vocahuJ dries. 

LETTRES, MAXIMES ET CARACTERES 
DU XVII« SIECLE. Contains eight 
letters of .Siivigm.^ Max inns of Ln Rochefou- 
cauld, and I -a Bruycrc’s chapter on La 
SociMi et la Conversation. Edited by Pro- 
fcs.sor Brandin. Hlustrattd. Trice 9(1 
Or without Notes, Trice 6d. 

BOSSUET: LES EMPIRES. Contains les 
Fguptiens, Us Ferses, les Gnes it Alrxandie, 
Edited by Professor Bkaniun. 22 Illustra- 
tions. Price 9d. 

SAINT LOUIS. A Two Term Reader. E.T. 
ScHOKDKi.iN. Exercises by F. B. Kirkman. 

Price Is. 3d. 

Tlie text describes the pious deeds and 
chivalrous adventures of the noblest charac- 
ter in French history after Joan of Arc. His 
life should be familiar to every student of 
Frenclu 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Bv Prof. L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
AFRICA. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

AMERICA (SOUTH). 

ASIA. * 

AUSTRALASIA and 
the EAST INDIES. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

EUROPE. 

'J’})o ;un) of tins series is to present geo- 
graphical knowledge in such a way as to 
make it essentially o<lMeational— proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, arguing 
by “ cause and effect, ’’ teaching observation 
and verification of facts. 

Special attention is paid to commercial 
geography. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

WORLD. 1‘nec 38. fid. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

(Kloincntary.) Trice 3s. 

Or interleaved for Notes. Trice 43. 

A SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 

GRAPHY. Illustrated with .s:i diagianis. 

Trice 3s. Cd. 

Without wishing to ooiiipnrc the merits or 
demerits of the three volumes above, wo 
shoiahl like to explain the ditfcrcncos. 

The (\jiuuterci((l Uiogrophy of tht World is, 
of conrso, intended specially for use in 
“commeieial" classes; but we beiic'c that 
geography - if taught on right lines at all— 
is more easily taught to boys from the com- 
mercial than from any other point of view. 

With regard to the t^dwol Otoiraphi/ of the 
WoiUl, the system of what may bo called 
“paragraphed notes” adoided in it, is the 
one which the author found most useful dur- 
ing Ilia first 5 or () years’ work as a teacher. 

la tile .S’('/4 0 <d a comparative use 

of tho diagrams will he facilitated by (l)the 
classified list of diagrams in the Table of 
Contents, and (2) the e.xecptional number 
devoted to the area likely to be best known, 
i.«. the Homeland. 

MAN IN MANY LANDS. An Intro- 
duction to t lie Study of Geograpliie Control. 
Containing 21 fnll-p.age illustrations in 
colour. Price 2s. 6d. 

From tub PRErACK.— “During recent years 
I have examined a rather a))palling number 
of candidates in geography (fully 150,000) for 
various Examining Hudics, and this has 
brought me .a stream of questions from all 
^n\rls of the world on what may be called 
‘odd points’ in geogra]»hy. 

“The mere fact of such questions being 
asked fn>m tho geographical standpoint Is an 
eloquent testimony to tho vast impn-vemeut 
in tho teaching of the science in rc eut years 
and the consequent increase of interest in it 
amongst the pupils. And it has encouraged 
me to put into consecutive form a series of 


School 

Geographies. 

Trice Is. 4d. 
each. 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued). 

answers to such questions. The book w.\'? 
not written, therefore, with any wish tn 
support or attack any tlicory, racial or other , 
hut, now that it is |■^nishe(i, it seems to nii; 
that it might form ‘An Introductiou to the 
Study of Geographic Control.’ ’’ 

AMERICA. ■’I Elementary 

ASIA. I Geographies. 

BRITISH ISLES. f Trice 4d. net 
EUROPE. J each. 

THE WORLD. ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY OF. Trice Is. 4d. 

Trcj>aicd for tlie use of teachers who wihli 
to have an elementary hook wliicli is dis- 
linctly itreparatoiy to tho more advanced 
\’o\iiu)Gon The Woild. It may, perhaps, also 
meet the needs of others who are looking fur 
a cheap book treating the world in a single 
volume. 

GEOGRAPHY READERS. 

Trice Is. 4d. each. 
No, III. England and Wales. 

With 2 Maps and fi3 Illustrations. 

No, IV A. Brltisli Isles. 

Witli 5 Mails and tii> Illustrations. 

No. IVn. Europe. 

W’ith 13 Maps and 100 Illustrations. 

No. IVo. British Empire. 

With 0 Maps and 80 Illustrations. 

No. Va. Africa. 

With 2 Maps and 42 Illustrations. 

No. Vb. Asia. 

With Map and 52 Illustrations. 

No. V(', The Americas. 

Witli 6 Majis and 00 Illustrations. 

The basis of tlic whole series is argument 
by cause and eS'ecl, selection of essentials, 
treatment of the science as a le/ioie, copious 
ill uslriit ions, and jirovision for oral leork. 

A CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. Containing 3*2 full- 
jmge Illustrations in colour. Squareerown 
8vo, cloth. Trice 2s. 6d. 

An attempt is made to treat Geography 
for young chihiren in very simple language, 
but as e.ssentially a Science; and, in the 
belief that Science and Art arc always 
mutually liclpful, tlie book has been illus- 
trated with a series of thirty-two ijcautiful 
plates in colour. This will make it, though 
written originally for cla.ss use, specially help- 
ful for home study. The book is a unique 
experiment in Educational publishing. 

A HOME-WORK ATLAS. Containing 
48 Maps in Black and White. Crown 4to. 
Cloth. Price Is. 

This Atlas is intended to supply at a mode 
rate cost tho data necessary for working the 
problems and exercises wliich are such an 
essential element of the modern teaching o' 
Geography, but which are not to be found in 
the ordinary School Atlas. It is hoped thai 
it will go far to supply the apparatus whicl 
is so essential if inde|^ndcut work is to bt 
done by the pupil. 
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IJy A. J. llEHHKKTrtON. 

MAN AND HIS WORK. Illustrated. 

Trice Is. 6d. 

This volume presents in a i)o)>ul:ir forni 
:i )0 principles of human goo^'mphy. The 
success of the voluiiio from ils first issue 
pjoves how fircat was tho need for such a 
work, lieginniny; with the siinplet.tsocietic.s, 
ill which tho efl'cct of physical siirruuiiduig 
18 , as it were, “writ large," the inei easing 
comiiloxity introduced hy m‘w condition.s 
and occupations is illiKstrated by coucicLc 
e,\arnplcs of existing societies. 

AFRICA. 

AMERICA (Cen. & So. ). Descriptive 
AMERICA (North). Geographies. 
ASIA. iJy A. J. 

AUSTRALIA and V II KKIU.KI'.SUN. 

OCEANIA. Well lllu.sti ated. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Trice 23. 6d. 

BRITISH ISLES. each. 

EUROPE. J 

Travellers’ talcs are essential in good geo- 
graphical toachiiig, and tho teacher who 
neglects tlieiu i.s woikingatagieat disa<lvan- 
tage. He wantsabook to put iiilolus puj-ils’ 
hands which will supply this personal do* 
scripti VC oleinciit. 1 f such a hook cun uImi lx; 
used as a reading-book much time is saved. | 
This 1.1 what the pre.scnt scric.s does. It 
contains reliable, graphic, interesting, and 
instructive passages, carefully selected fioin 
the writings of niodorn travellers. 

The books may bo used aa ordinary geo- 
graphies for class u.se or as readers. 

Bv M. I. Nkwiu(;in. D .Sc. 

MAN AND HIS CONQUEST OF 
NATURE. Sinull crown bvo, ehith, with 
23 iliu.stratiolid. Trice, 2S- 

Tliis book is intended to bo used to supple- 
ment ibe ordinary textbooks of gc-giapliy ; 
it aim.s at giving tho kind of inforniation 
necessary to vivify their somewhat b.ild 
•tatenionfs, and suggesting the complex 
actions and reactions which take place be- 
tween man and nature at every stage of 
civilization. 

Generally tho book aims at supplying 
the kind of information which teachois of 
Mograi>by wish to put before their scholars, 
but which they find it ditficult to obtain, as 
it is mostly still contained only in mono- 
graphs and geographical journals. 

By J. B. Rkynolds, B.A. 

WORLD PICTURES. An Elementary 
Pictorial Geography. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth. Trice 2s. 

This book has boon written with a double 
object. Its first aim is to introduce a child 
to best methods of geographical study; 
to train him to read maps and pictures 
intelligently ; to teach him to compare and 
contrast tho geographical phenomena of vari- 
ous regions, and to trace out the reasons for 
their existence a.s far as possible. 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued), 

Bv J. J5. iiKYNOLIlS, B.A. 
WORLD PICTURES (( <hi(ituud). 

ty]»c.s«if scemay, with tliecuodit imiHuf Imnmn 
life which have been nccc8'-aiiiy evolvcil in 
aec'trd.iiice with tlic.sc HUi iouiuliugs. 

REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Demy Svo, clofli. I’rlcc 3B. 6d. 

The World, ('untaming about MO Maps 
and Diagiaiiis. \lii /irfftitrittidif. 

Doiiiy Svo. Trice 2s. cacb. 

The British Isles. Willi S.> lllu.slratiitn.s, 
Map-saiid Di.igrams. 

Europe. Witiir lllu.s ,Mapsand Diagrams. 

The Americas. With joii lllu.sttaticii.s, 
Mapsaiul Diagrams. 

Asia, (i-l lllius , .Majisaiid Di.igianis. 

Africa and Australasia. With si lllustni- 
tioii.s. Maps, and Diagiam.s. 

In the fii^t jiaiL of each bunk an attempt 
bus been niade to give slmlciits a grasi> of 
those inipoilaiit physical facts in acconlaiice 
willi vvliich coiintncs have liccii div idcd into 
“natiii.'il icgiuiis," ami in the second [lait to 
show tlic iii/lucncc of the physical featiirc.s 
of such areas oil the life of mankiud. Hpecial 
attention has, llii ii hac, hccii jiaid to the 
relief of the land and to climate, while tiio 
ci'onomic aspect of the siil^jcct has been kept 
well in mind. 

JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Small crow ii Svo. Jbice Is. 4d. each. 

Ireland, and Great Britain In Outline. 

With t>3 111 u-'l rat ions, Maps and Di.igramH. 

Groat Britain and Ireland. With S3 I Hus- 
tuitions, .Majis and Diagnims, 

Europe. NVith 76 niu.strations, MajiH 
and Diagrams. 

lhc.se bowks have bi en wiitfcn to suit tho 
nceil.s of ehildien in tho uppiir classes of 
Kloaicntaiy ."ehools and f he lower and mldillu 
classes of S\*c(,niiai y heljool.s. 

'Ihroughotit a ugional method h.aa been 
adopted, and .simple maps have been inserted 
to elearly deline the natuial regions .sclceted. 
Oilier diagram.'- illustiate the essential phy- 
.smal an<i political features of the regiuiis, 
the distribution of various jihenoincna, ami 
certain ee<*nomic facts, and tho numerous 
views have been specially selected for their 
goograiihicul value. 

Bv ./. E.^ruuKiKVK, M.A., E.K.fr.S, 
THE ROUND WORLD. An Elftiiion- 

tary Gcog. 3:( Diagrams. Trice l8. 4d. 

Tlii.s little book gives a general idea of the 
whole Globe in such a shape that it may Iw 
gone over hy a junior class in one year. 

By l\. J. Snai>k, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. With 

atiout 120 Illiislrations. Third Edition. 

Grown 4to, cloth. Trice Is. 6 d. 

Ihe dearth of diagrams in the ordinary 
school atlas and in most text books of goo- 
grajihy ha.s been a severe liaiidicap to tho 
teacher and pupil alike, and the purjxise of 
this book i.s to supplciiieut the atlas. 

To think in majis is a very impoidant part 
of the training in modern geographical study^ 
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